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Mail Coupon Now for Details! 


No matter how old your separator is, or what make or condi- 
tion—if you act quick!—we'll allow you $20.00 for it to apply on 
the purchase of the wonderful NEW Low Model Ball Bearing 
Melotte. More than that—we'll allow you 30 Days Free Trial, 
right on your own farm, so that you can see why the NEW 
Melotte is handier, easier to clean and is guaranteed to put 
MORE cream in your cream can than any other separator 
made. Mail coupon now for details of this great offer. 












% My 30 Days FREE Trial will show you that 
SA the NEW Melotte will save you cream that 
your old separator is losing right now— 
enough to soon pay for a NEW Melotte. Year 
se in and year out, the New Melotte will put 
MORE cream in your cream can than any 

: other separator made—because—the Melotte 
is the only separator with a TRULY suspended Self-Balancing 
Bowl hanging free from a single top bearing, with NO bottom 
bearing or bushing to wear out. Rebalancing expense is 
unknown with the Melotte. Never gets out of balance. Skims 
as perfectly after 10, 20 and even 40 years use as when new. 















buy unless YOU want to. Even if you won't needa g 






















$5 CORY 





Stop your cream losses forever—trade-in your old cream wasting id 
separator now for the NEW Melotte. Mail coupon for new 430Days’ Fre Tri YOu first hav 
Trade Offer, 30 Days FREE Trial and New Low Terms Offer. our expense if ria] - return iter 
ed. y, Not entj ; 
¢ after thou 0 not Irely sati 
Write Today for Details | tic etesiitt py one cent ina 
Great New Melotte Offer | :isess of 2200 your oid seporne 
: for fre. Or conditj 
Get the facts yourself. Don’t be rushed into buying a sep- details of great ‘Ny, Catalog and ton 
arator from anybody until you have found out all about the MAIL Co e elotte Offer 
New Melotte, until you have tried it right on your ma B ORE PON Now— 
own farm—free for 30 days and with no obligation to g “2s ee = = OFFER CLOSES 
aa 
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separator for several months, write us at once for # . ¥ and air ¢ 
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THE CHALLENGER 


A Wide Choice of Colors 
at No Extra Cost 


Only a very few dollars a month 
is the difference in price between 
this big, fine Essex, and the small- 
est and lightest of cars. 


For instance, your down pay- 
ment may be as low as $245, and 
nowhere within the United States 
is higher than $295, according to 
locality. The H. M. C. Purchase 
Plan offers the lowest terms 
available on the balance. 





In fine 
Equipment 
too 


What a complete fine 
car should have 


Hydraulic shock absorbers, 4- 
wheel brakes, radiator shutters 
and air cleaner are standard. 

ey do not cost you one cent 
extra. The same with the new 
type GL ARE-PROOF rear- 
pos eri beh safety lock, starter 
a a gauge for fuel and 


right Parts are chromium 

me All valuable features— 

= features you want. Add 

=. up yourself and you will 

“omg otly above $100 in the 

xtras’’ that Essex provides 
at no extra cost. 
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( hallenging you 


to know the best 


Essex the Challenger sweeps aside the barriers of price 
class. It challenges the performance, the style, the 
luxurious roomy comfort of any car at any price, on the 
basis that no other gives you back so much for every 
dollar you put in. That is why the big buying swing is 
to Essex. That is why motorists by thousands are switch- 
ing from past favorites, and trading in their present 
cars for the big values Essex the Challenger gives. 


A Big, adult-size “Six.” Fine to look 
at. Roomy and comfortable. Rich, 
handsome upholstery and appoint- 


A SUPER-SIX motor— In 


ments. 


challenging any for speed up to 70 


miles an hour, and 
capable of 60 miles 
an hour for hour 
after hour. In get- 
away it challenges 


any car. 


Week,” 


‘695 


AND UP AT FACTORY 





It is built by Hudson 
under Super-Six’ patents—that is 
why it is so smooth—so powerful. 

‘““Nationwide 
Essex established marks 


Challenger 


everywhere that no 
car of any price had 
ever equalled. Ask 
forarideand WATCH 
THE ESSEX. 
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Spring! .. for 


In her lovely Newport garden she stood— 
a bitter, disappointed, lonely woman at 33 

It was Spring—but in her life there was 
no romance. 

Why was she still single? Once she 
could have picked and chosen from many 
suitors. Now she had none. Even time 
tried women friends seemed to avoid her 
She couldn’t understand it... 

Halitosis Cunpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. It 
doesn’t announce its presence to its vi 
tims. Consequently it is the last thing 
people — themselves of having—but 
st ought to be the first 





L 





everyone but her 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
physicians explain. So slight a matter as 
a decaying tooth may cause it. Or an 
abnormal condition of the gums. Or fer- 
menting food particles skipped by the 
tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat 
infection. Or excess of eating, drinking 
and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of full 
strength Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. Night and morning. And be- 
tween times before meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 










! fhat’s what men say about 
Listerine Shaving Cream, 
so soothing, so refreshing. 











* 


kL 


cause Listerine is an effective antisept 
and germicide® which immediately sttu 
at the cause of odors. Furthermore, ts 
powerful deodorant, capable of overt 
ing even the scent of onion and fish. 


g 7 i 


* . 
Full strength Listerine is so safe it may 


used in any body cavity, yet $0 ; 
it kills even the stubborn B. Typhoe* 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) smi 
15 seconds. We could not make 0 
statement unless we were Pf mn 
prove ittotheentire satisfaction 

ical profession and the U.S. Gov 
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Trade-mark Registered, 1905; Renewed, 1925 


June, 1929 


WONDER if woman readers who 
are interested in such things (prob- 
ably nearly all of them are) would 
write and tell Mrs. Reynolds and 
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WITH MODIFICATIONS, 
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Asssociale Editors —M. Gruen Krrxparricx, 
Cuarzses P Snorrner, Mary R.Reynowps 
Lucy M.Quean, Household Service Director 
D.C. Kennaro, Poultry Editor 


Wiemer ATKINSON, Founder & Editor, 1877-1920 
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too: No. 28, on fitting livestock for fairs; 
No. 47, on poultry diseases and treatment; 
No. 48, on successful fighting of garden 
pests. 
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Miss Queal what kind of dish-toweling A Ht Throcyn _BWSnW ep 1 Biasingame. Hog-raisers should send for No. 44, on 
they prefer? Witlard Ht Wright, DVM. FO. Hendrickson, M.D._ the McLean County system of sanitation. 
A couple of months ago, I printed a ° s 
short editorial on ie ern! —— crash C e 2 
we used to get from Russia before the war, J r 
saying how much better it was for wiping cana for wae ~~ ea who recently became 
dishes than the toweling we get now. _ Cover Design 2 Athinen Bea acew hitless. 6. 
A certain large manufacturer of textiles mi ‘eld a t 
wants to know whether housekeepers gen- Special Features na yi, yie 4 f 0 
erally feel this way about it, since he is pyigh Farming at Elmwood 7 our ee “4 
oly too anxious to make whatever there _ Editorials » = pc a Me senna 
isa real demand for. io eB ann 9 — ere i P 
So this is the question: Would you buy success with Glade. +4 Folk alien hs me 
a pure linen crash of extra heavy yarn if Enter the Fruit-Fly. 16 olkS ™ 0 “~ 
t were on the market? or if not, what is Your New Money 17 Neorg , a 
y enonen tin Ginttowelion: « 9 : 
your preference in dish-toweling, and why? Sher Ghar Weenen their questions 
3 The Modern Farm Home 7 answered fully, 
The Two Aces Part I 12 promptly, care- 
(OME thirty or forty thousand of Our Seber the Michon * fully and with 
Folks have the misfortune to have Picture Page...... 22 authority by writ- 
their subscriptions running out with this Colorful Coolness 26 ing Dr. Wright. 
sue moat ay OG ee *) His hair is thin- 
If you are one of these, you will be Can the Surplus, Cut the Bills 2 ning Just a trifle, 
politely but pressingly reminded of the Consider Nearby Camp-Sites 14 and will thin still . 
fact by finding a renewal blank just one (004 Report on Baby Foods ‘more if you work him too hard, no doubt, 
page ahead of this one, marked “Your Protect your Skin 46 but he says that’s all right. That is why 
neuer Has Expired.” I hope you Good Model for the Larger Woman 417 he is on our staff—to be of service. 
will take this broad hint in good part, and ¥ a 
snd the anxious Circulation Department Our Young Folks 7 
your dollar for another four years. ee ee ae ny 4 HE bit of country lendscape shown in 
Mr. Wallace’s new mystery serial that  ird mai ro the announcement of a valued adver- 
begins on page 12 and will run till Octo- tiser on page 31 is a very familiar one to 
vet, is alone worth the whole dollar—I Poultry and Livestock my associate, Mrs. Reynolds, whose old 
promise it. New Poultry Ideas 11 home in Michigan is only a little more 
Color Charts Identify Pedigrees 37 than a mile from these proving grounds. 
' ' ne ee ee. 3. Both her grandfathers were early settlers 
Y the way, this issue goes to no less Handling Pullets on Summer Range 10 ih Pleasant Valley, which lies to the north 
than 1.500.000 families o: ~ Notes for the Poultryman ‘1 of The Bluffs, the hills on which the proving 
an 1,500,000 families on R. F. D. sounds axe laid cut 
a me in Mogae all over the country. General g Sler beother owns _ operates now one 
Never before have we had s tends . ; ‘ s now 
and readers. gta: soa yg ge oe dag ne A 3, of the old homesteads. This section is al- 
my uncle, Wilmer Atkinson, was working This and That for the Gardener 36 er from the = big a 
tard for A Million Subscribers? Some of  "3g°94.D% the, Non-Sensor [_ wa 
the older of Our Folks will, I am sure. A Odd Mention... 2220002002200 202 22000000 53 int and Lansing. 
nillion and a half, now. Great, isn’t it? e v 
é @ ial ND how do you like this month’s 
ae 1929 JUNE 1929 cover? It is such a faithful picture 
PROTEC TION of poultry from thieves Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. of a cow’s head that you would think it 
2 a very serious problem in some parts 7h YHrsen Hast | 29en 1 was a photograph, wouldn’t you? But it 
he agrragy £ We have a bulletin telling ‘ is not: it’s an oil painting, a part of a 
tate “Would you like'« copys Ask | 9 10 11 12 13. 14 15] old ofl’ little distance and notic 
thn: d you like a copy? S old it off a little distanc 
rd National Service Bulletin Neil. No wd ~ s oe 4 the remarkable illusion of sunlight on the 
me ['wo-cent stamp for postage ac- 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 soft short hair.on Bossy’s face. 
— 23 
Here are some other timely Bulletins, 30 24 25 26 27 26 29 The Editor. 
=> 

















Our Editorial Plan 


deri 

ng More than six m llion, are 
magazine goes—fat} 
ne household, dwe! 
Our fi ’ 
: rst care is that its 
shine and hope ; 
tad it; and bea 


Our Folks. 


We publish The Farm Journal for 
Our Folks, now num- 
all those into whose homes the 
er, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
lerson farms and in villages throughout the land. 
pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- 
that it may ever help and never harm those who 
Source of information, profit, comfort and encour- 


Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. WARD, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; Genera! Motors 


ene = = Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 

Pears for fifty ae ‘years for $1.00; tonew subscribersontrial,two Grant Bldg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 

&s in Philade} ents, and one year for twenty-five cents; tosubscrib- Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
phia, Canada and foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by 


Fair Play 


works, we will make good to actual! subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shal! not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 


spirit of fair play. 
Farm J 


Always say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
.”* This will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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College girls find that our rayon lingerie is as soft and dainty as silk . . . although it costs no more than cotton 


Only 95¢ ... because you buy 


ATURALLY, among 
the women of more 
than a_ thousand 
tastes vary widely, but in erery store 


cities 


we open, one item quickly ranks as a 
best-seller ... our dainty rayon vests 
and bloomers at 79¢ and 98¢. 
Women like the cut, the feel and 
the excellent 
these pretty underthings so well that 
last year we sold five million garments 
... More rayon underwear than any 


wearing qualities of 


other store, or group of stores, in the 
country! And now a way has been 
found to make this lingerie lovelier 
and sturdier than ever . without 
adding one cent to its cost. 

The great mills that knit these gar- 
ments for us have succeeded in toning 
down the high lustre of rayon to the 
soft shimmer of fine silk crepe 
and this new delustred fabric is more 
closely knitted, for added wear. 

The metallic sheen and rather coarse 
weave that you have always asso- 
ciated with rayon are gone... . and 


— J.C.PENNEY °°: DEPT: STORES 


‘ 
The largest department store in the world... under more than a thousand roofs: 


five million of them 


in their place we offer you a soft new 
fabric that you will love the minute 
you see it. And best of all, we still 
sell this good-looking, long-wearing 
underwear at the low price that made 
it famous .. . 79¢ and 98¢! 


Women call thisanamazing achieve- 
ment, yet it is only one of countless 
“extra values” that we are constantly 
adding to all J. C. Penney Co. mer- 
chandise. Since the day we opened 
our first store we have tried to put 
a little more style and wear into every- 
thing we sell, without increasing its 
cost to you. When you examine our 
merchandise closely you can see for 
yourself that in every detail it has 
extra value that you do not find in 
other stores at our prices. 


To maintain this policy we depend 
upon every device of modern store- 
keeping, as well as large-scale buying. 
For while it is true that manufac- 


turers give us their low 
est prices because We 
buy for 1213 stores... 
yet these low prices alone would 
not enable us to offer you thes 
vests and bloomers at 79¢ and 98¢ 
unless we took advantage of every 
possible opportunity to sell as efh- 
ciently as we buy. 

Step into your local J. C. Penney 
store and see for yourself how efi- 
ciently that store is run. Our manager 
and his associates are sincerely eager 
to please you and save you money. 
And here you will find the Golden 
Rule in practice . . . the J. C. Penney 
policy which keeps expenses low all 
along the line and passes the con® 
quent savings on to you. 

If we have no store in your tow, 
write and we will tell you where of 
nearest store is located. At the same 
time we will send you a free copy 
our “Store News” in rotogravul 
Address J. C. Penney Company; Ine. 
330 West 34th Street, New York,N.* 
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(igh ° farming at 


-lmwood-z, TIM WEBB 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
¢ The measles case came along all right, thank you, 

and Miss Mary Webb is back on her active little feet 

again. We have been puzzled as to where she caught it, 
ys there have been many cases around, but none that she came 
n contact with, as far as we know. The Smith child in the 
tenant-house has not had it. 

The spring rush is on in this section, and there really seems 
more todo than ever. I have no more stock than usual, no more 
and, no more fruit-trees, no more crops to go in—but still I 
an't remember being so busy. 

We put six more acres into sweet clover, as planned, sowing 
ton the winter wheat. I have none for pasture this spring, 
a I skipped last year, waiting to see how it panned out as a 
nitrogen-gatherer for my potatoes. All this year’s spud-planting 
goes on clover sod, as I have usually done. 

I certainly hope that a few thousand of the growers who went 
potato-crazy this time last year will get out of the business 
and stay out. 

And yet I suppose that is not a reasonable way to look at it, 
ether. Those fellows have just as much right to grow spuds 
«I have, and it is up to me to produce my stuff so cheaply, 
and of so good a quality, that the lowest price that the market 
may go to is still enough to let me get by, while the high-cost 
boys can’t make a profit 
and are killed off. 

That, Mr. Editor, is 


the other conditions of the rotation that you are using, etc. 

Farmers are plenty smart enough to know that too much of 
anything makes bad prices for everybody. They don’t want to 
grow the extra 5 per cent that breaks prices 30 per cent. But 
they know that no power exists that can make everybody hold 
his production down. Unless everybody is held down, some- 
body will expand, and those who don’t will be the goats. The 
farmer very properly says to himself:  “‘Well, if somebody is 
a goat, it won’t be me.” And plants all he can grow. 

It is a very tough problem, and that’s a fact. If the new 
Farm Bill they are perspiring over--that isn’t the word I was 
going to use, but never mind—at Washington can produce any 
plan for regulating production, except the ages-old one of higher 
or lower prices, I’ll say it is a wonder. T. Webb. 


“un ue 








The plowing on Peter Tumbledown’s farm got into an awful jam, 
as usual. One of the cows, looking for something to eat, got her 
head through the handles of Peter's only plow, which lay out behind 
the barn, and ran off with it on her neck. Peter had to saw off a 
side piece of the plow to get them untangled. 
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Better Be Joyful—2) WALT MASON 


OU’D better be joking than kicking or croaking, 

(, you'd better be saying that life is a joy; then folks 
: will caress you and praise you and bless you, and say 
you’re a peach and a broth of a boy. You'd better be 

cheery, not drooling and dreary, from time you get up till you 
go to your couch; or people will hate you and roast and berate you 
they don’t like a man 

with a hangover grouch. 

ee eee You'd better be leaving 

the groaning and grieving 








the worst feature of this 
business, as it seems to 
me—you have to be 
planning and scheming, 
hot about the growing 
and sale of your own i" 
products, but what a lot 
of wildeat in-and-outers 
are going to do to your 


The Modern Farm Home 


should include these 


to men who have woes 
of the genuine kind; you 
know that your troubles 
are fragile as bubbles, 
they are but the growth 
of acolicky mind. You’d 
better be grinning while 
you have your inning, 
or when a real trouble is 


nine features : 








tat a single farmer be- 
‘des yourself is going to 
told down his acreage of 


“Ne 


) 


Running Water. 


} 
market, i p a “a — 
As long as you have (e*. FEy x T; ~ . ‘ 
‘dsolutely no guarantee 4-3 mh ~— aot, may 
— el H b4 » 
_—_ eatin A ooms. 
iS may 


A Modern Bathroom. 
Electric or Gas Lighting. 


aly crop, you can’t safely 
told down your own, but Telephone. 
must grow the largest Screens. 


‘mount you can, con- 
‘stent with the time and 
‘ergy you have, the 
money you have, the 
“or you can get, and 








Power for Heavy Work. 
Effective Sewage Disposal. 








racking your soul, your 
friends will be growling, 
‘He always is howling— 
he wouldn’t touch joy 
with a twenty-foot pole.” 
You'd better be pleasant; 
if sorrow is_ present, 
there’s no use in chaining 
it fast to your door; far 
better to shoo it, and 
hoot and pursue it, and 
then it may go and come 
back nevermore. 
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Congress of the long- 
awaited Farm Bill, which 
will most likely be law 
by the time you read this, 
or shortly thereafter. 

On the opposite page, 
Congressman GILBERT 
N. HAUGEN gives a 
summary of the bill 
drawn up by his Com- 
mittee and _ passed 
through the House with 
an overwhelming major- 
ity. 

Notwithstanding oppo- 
sition from various quar- 
ters, and the somewhat 
unexpected strength de- 
veloped for the Export 
Debenture plan in the 
Senate, the probabilities 
are that the law will be 
finally enacted in sub- 
stantially this form. 

One can not read the 
text of the bill, and Mr. 
HAUGEN’S explanation of 
it, without being struck 
by the vast powers and 
wide discretion that are 
placed in the Federal 
Farm Board, to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The board is given 


mental body. 


Up to the Board 


Putting in the Works 


ISE men have always declared, from the very dawn of 
history, that human happiness and prosperity depend on 

the intelligence and virtue of the individual man and woman. 
They have gone so far as to say that any form of government 
is good if the rulers and citizens are individually good; and that 
no set of laws and institutions will work if men are themselves 
ignorant, vicious and corrupt. 
We are led to these observations by the progress through 


The Farm Journg| 


co-operation will get the blame—besides all these there Persist 
a silent but numerous body who take no stock in any form of 
governmental aid, and who declare that agriculture wil] Drospe 
best if let alone. ; 
Among all these conflicts of opinion we are, fortunately not 
obliged to choose—though we have our own views. 
What we may say with confidence is that it is inconceivable 
that a Federal Farm Board of upright and intelligent mer 
anxious to do something for agriculture, and armed with gover, 
mental prestige and huge credits, will accomplish nothing, 
Even if it never made a contract nor loaned a dollar, an upright 
and able board might easily be worth its cost, many times Over 


The First Tariff Draft 


T is much too soon to speak with assurance of the new Farmer; 

Tariff bill. 

The original draft by Mr. HAWLEY’s Committee is in thy 
House, and will most likely get through in its original form 
and go to the Senate. 

There it faces one of the longest and bitterest fights in the 
history of tariff battles, and what will emerge it is impossibk 
to foresee. 

Meanwhile, the most that can be said is that the original 
HAWLEY draft is about what was anticipated. Some duties 
some farm imports are sufficient, and some not. None seem 
to us excessive. 

The Philippines are treated justly. If we suffer by the ip 
creasing imports of sugar and oil from the islands, our true 
remedy is to set them free, outside our tariff wall. 

Import tariffs on manufactures are handled with intelligence, 
and we see no signs of subsidizing trades already prosperous, 

But we repeat, the HAWLEY bill is only astarter. The Hawuzy- 
Smoot Tariff that wil 
eventually go on the law. 
books may not bear even 








a family resemblance. 








WEE. 





Hooch and the 
Lawyers 


E extract a certain 
amount of amuse 
ment, mingled with re 
gret, from the declare 
tions of various group 
of lawyers in opposition 
to the Jones Act, the 
VOLSTEAD Act and the 
18th amendment itsell 
Is it possible that these 





TT TRE servants of justice— 
62 5R— rather, servants of the 

- “Sy . ee ° . 2 
law, which is quite 4 

different thing—forese 


a loss in their business # 
the nation becomes more 
sober and clear-headed! 

Or is it merely th 
historic certainty, 1 
the words of Dea 
Roscor Pounp of Har 
vard, that most lawyer 





will always be found 0 








How the car performs depends on the kind of motor it gets 


We find farmers of many minds, as always. 
groups who cling to the Equalization Fee as the only workable 
device, and those who support the Export Debenture plan, 
those who declare that the new law will do great things through 
the co-operatives and those who say the bill will be a flop and 


permission to do many things, but is required to do very few. 
In effect, it is handed half a billion dollars, and told to in- 
crease the prosperity of agriculture by any of several methods, 
or by other methods not inconsistent with them. 

Probably no wider discretion has ever been granted a govern- 
And thus the constitution of the board, the 
actual character and abilities and peculiarities of the men who 
will compose it, become of surpassing importance to farming. 

Mr. McGONIGLE has put the case aptly in his cartoon. 
new car may look never so nice, but how it will run and what it 
can do depend on the kind of motor that Mr. HOOVER will install. 


The 


Besides. the 


the wrong side of every 
progressive reform 4 
human advance? 

Or, again, may there not be some kind of pun in the name 
of the Bar Association? 


Distributors Prefer Low Prices 


ISTRIBUTORS of foods and textiles perform @ useful and 
necessary function. That is admitted. P 
The fact remains that the middleman prefers a low level 
prices on what he buys and what he sells, rather than @ high le : 
He prefers to have his producers, the farmers, and a 
tomers both happy. But if he must choose between them, A 
will always try to make his customers contented, and take 
chance on the dissatisfaction of the farmer. ly 
No other farm group has resisted this tendency s0 successt ‘ 
as the dairy co-operatives. The position of some of these ore” 
zations closely approaches the ideal of Equality in Bargain" 
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T is indeed pleasing 
and gratifying to 
( note the general in- 
. terest manifested in 
agriculture, and the 
sosition of men and women 
tovery walk of life to restore 
uality between agriculture 
ind other worthy and legiti- 
mate industries. 
Now, after eight years of 
truggle and conscientious ef- 
ts have been devoted thus 
re-establish agriculture, the 
loyse has passed the Farm 
gill, by a vote of 367 for and 
4 against, or approximately 
to 1, providing adequate 
nachinery and funds to make 
tpossible for the producers in 
.operation with the board 
fectively to merchandise 
their commodities. 
It is generally recognized 
at in effecting equitable 
efective merchandising”’ of 
mmodities, the essential 
thing is to have full control of 
the whole production, espe- 
ally of the commodities of 
which there is a large export- 
ible surplus, so as to take the 
enefit of the protective laws. 
In other words—to stabilize 
the domestic market, at the 
American price level (that is, 
the world price, plus the tariff 
and expenses incidental to the 
mportation of the competi- 
tive commodity) and to sell 
the exportable surplus at the 
world price (over which the 
producers have no control), 
and to equalize the price, so 
thateach producer shares alike 
n costs and benefits there- 





What the $500,000,000 is For 


pesOUGH the bill does not make it compulsory to pool the 
‘i whole production, as provided in previous McNary-Haugen 
ois, It creates a board and makes a $500,000,000 revolving 
ind available, for loans to any co-operative association: 
to assist in effective merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities and food products thereof; 
for construction, purchase or lease of storage or physical 
marketing facilities: 
for formation of clearing-house associations; 
for insurance against price declines; 
for extending membership in co-operative associations 
by educative methods; 
for working capital; 
for purchasing, storing, merchandising or otherwise dis- 
,, Posing of the commodity. 
_ these loans are to be made at rates of interest fixed by the 
ard, and loans are available to all producers of agricultural 
The trough their respective organizations. -_ 
- awed ls wide open, not only to co-operative associations, 
a tas or corporations actually engaged in marketing 
letionn commodities, owned or controlled by co-operative 
8s, or by individuals engaged as original producers of 
neultural commodities. 


Co-Operative Selling ‘Promoted 


HF er ‘ . 
| $500,000,000 revolving fund made available for loans 
Pye ine hot only insure adequate finances, but it will be a power- 
“centive to the producers to organize inte co-operative asso- 








MG -/5ILL 


What the provisions of the Haugen Bill mean, 

and what it is intended to accomplish— Passed 

by the House, this measure now under consider- 
ation in the Senate 


By GILBERT N. HAUGEN 


of Iowa 
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ciations. The function of the 
board will be to encourage 
effective co-operative associa- 
tions to the extent of giving 
producers full control of the 
whole production of their re- 
spective commodities. 

First, it will be up to the 
producers to organize effec- 
tively, and in conjunction 
with the board, determine 
upon a wise and judicious 
plan, so as to enable them to 
take advantage of the benefits 
afforded by the bill. 

Not, as in many cases in 
the past, heeding the sug- 
gestions of men long on 
promise and guarantees, and 
short on fulfilment, resulting 
in expenditures by the farmers 
of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, consumed in attor- 
neys’ fees, office rents, fix- 
tures, promotion and other 
expenses incidental to organi- 
zation. And not heeding 
suggestions to acquire owner- 
ship by purchase of obsolete 
terminal facilities, packing 
plants and other useless facili- 
ties and equipment, resulting 
in loss of confidence, and caus- 
ing not only discontent, but 
serious financial losses. 


Much Depends on 
the ‘Board 


F course, if the revolving 

fund is to be used for 
wildcat promotions, the de- 
sired results can not be ob- 
tained; but profiting by such 
experiences in the past, which 
seem to have demonstrated 
with absolute finality the im- 
practicability of such pro- 
cedure, it is fair to assume that the producers will exercise sound 
judgment. The board, vested with power and authority, ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, will be persons of experience, integrity and ability, 
and will exercise good judgment in extending loans. 

When I was explaining the bill on the floor of the House, 
previous to its passage, I was asked whether the plan would 
make the tariff effective so as to benefit the farmer. 

My reply was: “We are not setting up here any definite 
plan. We leave that to the board to determine. We must 
have confidence in the board. We have confidence in the 
Administration; and unless we have, I take it that this bill, as 
is the case with other bills, may not be worth the paper it is 
written on. Legislation is one thing and the enforcement of 
it is a different thing. We have many laws which are not carried 
out, but we must depend upon the executive branch of this 
Government to carry out the declaration of Congress.” 


Many ‘Plans Have Been Advocated 


LITTLE later I said: “So far as is known, there are only 
two methods by which to prevent the exportable surplus 
from unduly depressing the prices of the commodity. 

“One, as made effective to organized industry, the equaliza- 
tion plan; to give the producers the full control over the market- 
ing of the whole production, to sell for domestic consumption, 
at the American price level—the world price plus the tariff— 
and each producer contributing his ratable share of the cost of 
equalizing the price and to receive his proportionate share of 
the profits therefrom. In other words, to make the protective 
laws effective, as, for instance, the Adamson Act and our imml- 











Page 10 
gration laws are made effective throug 
influence the wage scale, and ast 


effective through the Federal 


power in controlling 


influencing the rate of interest 
“Or a subsidy plan, such as 

ment plan, the licensing plan, 
“Under the first, the equalizati 

cost of equalizing the price, and 


Sam pays the cost. 
“It will be for the board to 
employed in 


so that the surplus shall not 


unduly depress the price of the 


commodity. 
Making the Tariff 


Effective 

ERSONALLY, I believe, as 

I always have, in not only a 
protective tariff, but ] 
make it effective all along the 
line. A tariff to protect 
can labor and American industry 
and every worthy and legitimate 
enterprise, one to maintain the 
American high standard of living, 
one that will result in the com- 
mon good of all the people. 

“Undoubtedly, the American 
producers are entitled not only 
to an adequate tariff but also 
that it be made effective; that is, 
as stated in the declaration of 
policy, to maintain advantageous 
domestic markets and to prevent 
such surpluses from unduly de- 
pressing the price for the com- 
modity. In other words, that 
they be insured the American 
price level—the world price plus 
the tariff. a See 

“T believe it is fair to assume 
that any law operating in the 
interest of one and against an- 
other, as in the case of our tariff 
laws, should be made effective 
all along the line. I believe that 
the farmers are entitled to and 
in need of farm-relief legislation. 
As to that, there seems to be 
little difference of opinion. There 
are, however, differences of opin- 
ion as to by what method it 
may be made effective. It will 
be for the board to determine 
by what method it ‘shall be ac- 
complished.” 


Control of the Surplus 


Problem 
Ff all, the outstanding 
purpose of the bill is to 


make ample funds available from 
the revolving fund, not only to 
assist producers of large export- 
able surpluses, but to make it 
possible for the producers of all 
agricultural commodities to carry 
over or withhold from the mar- 
ket, to steady the flow to meet 
the requirements, so as to pre- 
vent gluts and seasonal surpluses 
—in other words, to market their 
commodities as required, in an 
orderly manner, and thus to 
minimize speculation and waste- 
ful methods of distribution, and 
limit undue and excessive price 
fluctuations. 


leral Reserve Act is made 
ve Board exercising its 
id flow of currency, thus 


debenture plan, the allot- 
and the withdrawal plan. 
plan, the producer pays the 


determine which plan shall be 


maintaining adva yusly domestic 


labor organizations to 








Although it may not accomplish all that is desired, it , 
vides adequate machinery and funds to make it possible oe 
all and even more if taken advantage of, than contemplates j, 
previous bills. If the benefits are taken advantage of, they will, 


in position to market their own commodities in their own way, | 


the subsidy plan Uncle 


markets, 











She “Export Debenture” 


T seems certain that the bounty on certain agricul- 

tural exports, commonly known by the above title, 
will not be a part of the Farm Bill as finally passed. 

As this is written, the Senate has just approved 
this measure, but it will certainly be thrown out 
eventually in conference between the two Houses. 
The Representatives do not favor the plan, and 
President Hoover is opposed to it; and that is enough 
to insure its failure. 

Notwithstanding this prospect, it seems worth 
while to summarize the objections which the Presi- 
dent made to the export debenture plan: 


1—The issue of debentures to export merchants 
and their redemption in payment of import 
duties amounts to a direct subsidy from the 
United States Treasury. 
2—The first result of the plan, if put into opera- 
tion, would be a gigantic gift from the Govern- 
ment and the public to the dealers and manu- 
facturers and speculators in these commodities. 
Every speculator for a rise in our public mar- 
kets would receive enormous profits. Con- 
versely, if after this elevation of prices the 
plan were at any time, for any reason, with- 
drawn, the trades would suffer a like loss, anda 
long line of bankruptcies must ensue. 


3—If the increased price did reflect to the 
farmer, the plan would stimulate overproduc- 
tion and thereby increase world supply. 
4—The stimulation of production of certain 
commodities would disturb the whole basis of 
diversification in American agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the cotton and wheat sections. 
5—Although it is proposed that the plan should 
be installed only at the discretion of the farm 
board, yet the tendency of all boards is to use 
the whole of their authority. 

6—It is not proposed to pay the debentures or 
subsidies to the farmers, but to the export mer- 
chants, and it seems certain that a large part 
of it would not be reflected back to the farmer. 
It offers opportunity for manipulation in the 
export market, none of which would be of ad- 
vantage to the farmer. 

7—The provision of such an export subsidy 
would necessitate a revision of the import tariffs. 


8—Export bounties are recognized by many 
nations as one form of dumping. I am advised 
that a similar action by another nation would 
be construed as a violation of our own laws. 
Such laws are in force in the principal countries 
of our export markets and, to protect their own 
agriculture, would probably lead to action which 
would nullify the subsidy given by us. 

9—A further serious question arises again (if 
the plan did have the effect intended) where 
the foreign producer of animals would be en- 
abled to purchase feed for less than the Ameri- 
can farmer producing the same animals. 


10—The plan would require a substantial in- 
crease in taxes, as no such expenditure or deple- 
tion of revenues as this plan implies could be 
paid from marginal income of the Government, 
more particularly in view of the very large 
increased expenditures imposed by the naval 
program, flood control and other branches of 
farm relief. 














have confidence in the good judgment of the producers, and try: 
the Act may be judiciously and advantageously administers; 


Why A griculture Must Have Support 


fg seecininge stews according to the National Industria] Con. 
ference Report, supplies materials to industries giving 
employment to nearly half of our industrial workers; it lon 


over $6,000,000,000 worth d 
goods and services of other }. 
dustries annually; it supplis 
about one-fifth of the total ty. 
nage of freight carried by the nj. 
roads; it is Labor’s and h. 
dustry’s best customer; it pays 
in taxes one-fifth of the total og 
of Government in the Unite 
States; it has a capital inves. 
ment in excess of $65,000,000,0 
as compared with $44,000,000,00 
invested in manufacturing jp. 
dustries; and contributes aboy: 
one-sixth of the national wealth, 
annually. 

All wealth springs from Mothe 
Earth. The farmer is the po 
ducer of new wealth. Every 
year, the farmer by his labor 
makes it possible by the con- 
bined acts of the rain, sun a 
soil to bring into existence th 
essentials of our home life, th 
food we eat, the clothes we weu, 

Recent experience has demo- 
strated with absolute finality 
that the stability, growth ai 
greatness of our nation, and th 
progress, prosperity and happi- 
ness of our people largely depend 
upon the success of the tillers o 
the soil. 

The rehabilitation of agric: 
ture will be a long step forwari, 
not only to Agriculture, but 
Labor and every worthy ai 
legitimate enterprise, and meat 
much to the economic and soci 
life of the country. 


[Congressman Gilbert N. Hauget 
of Iowa is now the oldest met 
ber in continuous service in the 
House of Representatives. 

He is now about 70 years ® 
age, and has represented his d 
trict since December, 1899, whe 
he took his seat in the Fit 
sixth Congress. 

In recent years Mr. Hauge 
has been Chairman of the imp 
tant Committee on Agriculture 
and has accordingly given bs 
name to the successive McNary 
Haugen bills that have been be 
fore Congress since 1923. 

These long and often embit 
tered debates, in which ¥ 











Haugen has been a de re 
fighter for the principle of 
“Equalization Fee,” have 
retained for him the respect # 
affection of his fellow 
Faithful attendance 

duties and his splendid brig 
of white hair have ™ ist 
veteran friend of farming 
mark in the House.] 
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England is giving the world 


New POULTRY IDEAS 


pour years ago, Harper-Adams ‘that wide-awake American poultrymen 


Agricultural College, located at 
Newport, Salop, England, ini- can not afford to overlook 


tiated the practise of choosing 


an outstanding poultry specialist By RAYMOND y vi PARKHURST 


from the United States for Di- 


This Khaki 
Campbell laid 
357 eggs in 365 
days 





rector of the National Institute Director, National Institute of Poultry Husbandry, 

of Poultry Husbandry. Professor Newport, Salop, Englan 

Parkhurst, the present Director, 

left his post as head of the poultry department, University can producers. If the Cuckoo or 

of Idaho, in 1927. He succeeds Dr. Willard C. Thompson, Barred Leghorn develops to any con- 

New Jersey Agricultural College, the first Director so siderable extent in America, the Black 

chosen, who headed up the work in 1925-26.—Editor. Leghorn x Cuckoo cross is sure to 

appeal in some measure to large commercial egg-producers. 
NGLISH poultrymen are watching and studying Ameri- If well-bred stock is used on both sides, good production will 
can methods in commercial egg-production and hatchery result, and the benefit of hybrid vigor will be obtained from 
management, especially. By combining the best these crosses. By means of sex-linked crosses, the farmer or 
American methods with the best of those being used commercial poultryman can buy day-old pullets from the 
by their leading commercial producers, English commercial hatchery with assurance that there are no 
poultrymen are increasing efficiency and reducing pro- sa cockerels among them. 






In those sections, or at those times of the year, 
where it pays to raise the cockerels for eating, 
they can be retained for special forcing. At 
other times, they can be killed at hatching 
time. Many commercial poultry-farms in 
England have only sex-linked pullets, Brown 
Leghorn x Light Sussex cross being preferred. 
English Egg-Laying Trials 

EX linkage has a limited sphere in spe- 
cialization. It has not and will not 
replace the pedigree breeding of standard 
varieties. English poultrymen are born 
poultry-breeders and fanciers. Their princi- 
pal fault is that they tend to keep too many 
breeds or varieties, and do not concentrate on 
one breed or variety. On many farms, possibly 
; i too many, all the birds are trapnested. Nearly 
Typical English utility Leghorn every farm has a new style of trapnest front, most 


duction costs rapidly. They are conservative, é 
but what they do, they do well and profitably. La 
One outstanding English development which bhi 

I feel is of special interest to American pro- / 

ducers and breeders is sex linkage. If j, 
properly used, the phenomenon of sex link- 
ae which was observed and developed i 
% 







through the work of Prof. R. C. Punnett, 
of Cambridge University, England, will, I 
believe, prove so economically sound that 
it will become extensively practised. 

Professor Punnett found that by crossing 
ertain breeds and varieties of different 
olored plumage, it was possible to detect 
the sex of chicks at the time of hatching by the 
difference in the color of the down. The female 
‘hicks took after their sire and showed the down 
‘olor characteristic of his breed or variety, and 
the male chicks showed that of their dam. 


The two common types of characters are the of which are remarkably simple and effective. 
gold and silver, and the unbarred and barred. In each case, Egg-laying contests (called egg-laying trials) play a much 
the male used in the mating must be of the first-named char- greater part in the breeding development in England than they 
acter, as mated the other way round, sex linkage will not result. do in America. There are over 30 contests in England a 

. oF. and participation in them is accepted as a regular part of the 

The Important Sex-Linked Crosses soulieeaneniare program for the building up of his strain—an 

anid of the many crosses available that might prove of value excellent example for American poultry-breeders. If supported 
41 to American producers are: by breeders, every state could have at least one egg-laying contest. 

Buff Rock or Leghorn sire x White Wyandotte dam, results The English egg-laying trials include ducks. In one contest 
male chicks that are white, and female chicks buff in color. there are several hundred of them, and they yogi 

outlay the 


Rhode Island Red sire x White Wyandotte dam 
produces white male chicks, buff female chicks. 

Gold Campine sire x Silver Campine dam pro- 
luces male chicks with silver stripes and flanks, 
lemales of warm buff color. 


pelvis Aeteinwd ot PEAT bay chickens 
I F , 9 


often mak- 
ing records 
of well over 




















Black Rock or Leghorn x Barred Rock produces ie 300 eggs. 
males black with white mark on top of head;female, 7 Most En- 
lack. Black Leghorn x Cuckoo Leghorn produces | glish ducks 
Similar re- are White 
sults, BD Dag REE BEER | Indian 

I person- ie Runners or 
ally believe Khaki 
the Rhode Campbells, 
sland Red Light-colored males, dark-colored The Indian 
t White females, result of crossing Buff Runners 
Wyandotte Plymouth Rock and White Wyan- are strictly 
cross and dotte. A popular sex-linked cross in egg-pro- 
BlackRoc England. Left, The “Lancashire d &-P 

ock cabin” type of laying-house seers, 
or Leghorn while the 
t Barred Khaki 
Plymouth Campbell ducks are a general-purpose breed. 
Rock crogs é Both breeds lay large eggs weighing 30 to 40 
Would ap-  § ounces per dozen. 
Peal most & The lack of demand for duck eggs, as well as 


” Ameri- the erratic temperament of = [Continued on page 40 

























































































* -~ HEN a young man is very 
UY j much in love with a most 
attractive girl, he is apt 
to endow her with qual- 
ities and virtues which no 
human being has ever possessed. 

But at rare and painful intervals, 
there may enter into his soul certain 
wild suspicions, and in these moments he 
is inclined to admit the possibility that 
she may be guilty of the basest treachery 
and double-dealing. 


‘I just spotted him when I saw you,’ 


She © fwo 
_AICES 


’ said the policeman 

of an inexpensive London club which 
sheltered at least one sympathetic soul. 
Except Mr. Rufus Machfield, the con 
fidant in question, he had no friends. 

“And let me advise you not to make 
any here,” said Rufus. 

He was a military-looking man of 4, 
and most people found him rather 4 
bore, for the views which he expressed 
so vehemently, on all subjects from 
politics to religion, which are the opposite 
ends of the ethical pole, he had acquired 












VERYBODY knew that Kenneth 
McKay was desperately in love. 
They knew it at the bank where he spent 


A new story of a double crime, 
a young man and a girl in 


love, and Mr. J. G. Reeder, of 


that morning from the leading article 
of his favorite daily. Yet he was? 
genial person and a likable man. 

He had a luxurious flat in Park Lane, 




















his days .in counting other people’s 
money, and a considerable amount of 
his lunch hour writing impassioned and 
ill-spelt, but quite human and readable, letters to Margot Lynn. 

His taciturn father, brooding over his vanished fortune in 
his gaunt riverside house at Marlow, may have employed the 
few moments he gave to the consideration of other people’s 
troubles in consideration of his son’s new interest. Probably 
he did not, for George McKay was entirely self-centered, and 
had little thought but for the folly which had dissipated the 
money he had accumulated with such care, and the develop- 
ment of fantastic schemes for its recovery. 

All day long, summer and winter, he sat in his study, a pack 
of cards before him, working out averages and what he called 
“inherent probabilities,’ or at a small 
roulette-wheel, where, alternately, he spun 
and_recorded the winning numbers. 


ENNETH went over to Beaconsfield 
every morning on his noisy motor- 
bicycle, and came back every night. Sometimes very late, 
because Margot lived in London. She had a small flat where she 






could not receive him, but they dined together at the cheaper 
Kenneth was a member 





restaurants, and sometimes saw a play. 






the Public Prosecutor’s office 


By EDGAR WALLACE 


Illustrated by VICTOR GUINNESS 





a French valet, a couple of hacks which 
he rode in the park, and no useful 
occupation. 

“The Leffingham Club is cheap,” he said, “the food’s not 
bad, and it is near Piccadilly. Against that you have the fac 
that almost anybody who hasn’t been to prison can become 
a member——”’ 

“The fact that I’m a member——’”’ began Ken. 

“‘You’re a gentleman and a public-school man,” interrupted 
Mr. Machfield, a little sonorously. “You're not rich, I admit— 
“Even I admit that,’’ said Ken, rubbing his tousled halr. 

Kenneth was tall, athletic, as good-looking as a young ma 
need be, or can be without losing his head about his face. He 
had called at the Leffinghar that particular evening especial 
to see Rufus and confide his worries. 
his worries were enormous. He |ooked 
haggard and ill; Mr. Machfield thought * 
possible that he had not been sleeping 
well. In this surmise he was right. 


T’S about Margot ‘ 
Mr. Machfield smiled. to 
He had met Margot, had entertained the young people 


” began the young man. 


dinner at his flat and twice had invited them to a theater , 
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June, 1 929 


“We've had a row, Rufus. It began a week ago. For a long 
ime her reticence has been bothering me. Why the devil 
suldn’t she tell me what she did for a living? I wouldn’t say 
hig to a living soul but you—it is horribly disloyal to her, and 
tit isn’t. I know that she has no money of her own, and yet 
oe lives at the rate of a thousand a year. She says that she is 
yeretary to a business man, but the office where she works is 
»her own name. And she isn’t there more than a few days a 
week, and then for only a few hours.”’ 

Mr. Machfield considered the matter. 

“She won’t tell you any more than that?”’ 

Kenneth looked round the smoke-room. Except for a servant 
unting the cigars in a small mahogany cabinet, they were 
Jone. He lowered his voice. 

" “She'll never tell me any more—I’ve seen the man,” he said. 
“Margot meets him surreptitiously!” 

Mr. Machfield looked at him dubiously. 

“Oh what sort of a man?” 

Kenneth hesitated. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, he’s elderly. It was queer how 
ame to see them at all. I was taking a ride round the country 
» Sunday morning. Margot told me that she couldn’t come 
ty) us—1 asked her to lunch with us at Marlow——-because she 
was going out of London. I went through Burnham and stopped 
to explore a little wood. As a matter of fact, I saw two animals 
fghting—I think they were stoats—and I went after them—— 


“Stoats can be dangerous,”’ began Mr. Machfield. ‘“‘I re- 
member once 
“Anyway, I went after them with my camera. I’m rather 


keen on wild-life photographs. And then I saw two people, 
gman and a girl, walking slowly away from me. The man had 
his arm round the girl’s shoulder. It rather made a picture— 


they stood in a patch of sunlight and with the trees as a back- 
I put up 


round—well, it was rather an idyllic sort of picture. 
my camera. Just as I pressed the 
utton the man looked over his shoulder 
and then the turned. It was 
Margot!” 


girl 


E dabbed his brow with a handker- 

chief. Rufus was slightly amused 

to see anybody so agitated over so 
trifling a matter. 

Kenneth swallowed his drink; his 


and trembled. 
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Please don’t try to 
M.” 


broken-hearted to tell you this. 
see me—please! 


‘‘When did this come?” 

“Last night. Naturally, I went to her flat. She was out. 
I went to her office—she was out. I was late for the bank and 
got a terrible roasting from the manager. To make matters 
worse, there’s a fellow dunning me for 200 pounds—everything 
comes at once. I borrowed the money for Dad. What with one 
thing and another, I’m desperate.” 

Mr. Machfield rose from his chair. 

“Come home and have a meal,” he 
money sd 

“No, no, no!’ 


said. ‘“‘As for the 





Kenneth McKay was panic-stricken. “I 
don’t want to borrow from you—TI won’t! Gad! I'd like to 
find that old swine and throttle him! He’s at the back of it! 
He has told her not to have anything more to do with me.” 

“You don’t know his name?” 

“No. He may live in the neighborhood, but I haven’t seen 
him. I’m going to do a little detective work.” And then, 
abruptly: ‘“‘Do you know a man named Reeder—J. G. Reeder?’’ 

Mr. Machfield shook his head. 


“He’s a detective,”” explained Kenneth. ‘He has a big bank 


practise. He was down at our place today—queer-looking 
fish. If he could be a detective, anybody could be!” 


Mr. Machfield said he recalled the name. 

“He was in that railway robbery, wasn’t he? J. G. Reeder— 
yes. Pretty smart fellow—young?”’ 

“‘He’s as old as—well, he’s pretty old. And old-fashioned.” 

“Why do you mention him?’”” Mr. Machfield was interested. 

“I don’t know. Talking about detective work brought him 
into my mind, I suppose.” 

Rufus snapped his finger to the waiter and paid his bill. 

“You'll have to take pot luck—but Lamontaine is a wonderful 
cook. He didn’t know that he was until I made him try.” 


O they went together to the little flat in Park Lane, and 
Lamontaine, the pallid, middle-aged valet who spoke English 
with no trace of a foreign accent, prepared a meal that justified 
the praise of his master. In the middle of the dinner, the subject 
of Mr. Reeder arose again. 
“‘What brought him to Beaconsfield—is there anything wrong 
at your bank?” 
Rufus saw the young man’s face go red. 
‘‘Well—there has been money miss- 





“He was elderly—50—not bad look- 
ng. God! I could have killed them 
th! Margot was coolness itself, 
though she changed color. But she 
lidn’t attempt to introduce me or 
fer any kind of explanation.” 

“Her father ” began Rufus. 

“She has no father—no relations ex- 
ept her mother, who is an invalid and 
ives in Florence—at least I thought 
%,” snapped Kenneth. 

“What did she do?”’ 

The young man heaved a deep sigh. 

“Nothing—just said: ‘How queer 
meeting you!’—talked about the beauti- 
il day, and when I asked her what it 


ford’s front door. 


or read about. 








Edgar Wallace, En- 
glish novelist and 
playwright extraordinary, writes for you 
this exciting mystery tale of the lanes of 
Buckinghamshire, the twin murders, and 
the playing-cards pinned to Benny Went- 


You will follow with the greatest inter- 
est, we know, the difficulties of Kenneth 
McKay and Margot Lynn, and the un- 
raveling of the crimes by J. G. Reeder, the 
most unusual detective you ever heard of 


ing: not very large sums. I have my 
own opinion, but it isn’t fair to—well, 
you know.” 

He was rather incoherent, and Mr. 
Machfield did not pursue the inquiry. 

“T hate the bank anyway—I mean 
the work. But I had to do something, 
and when I left Uppingham, the gov- 
ernor put me there—in the bank, I 
mean. Poor dear, he lost his money 
at Monte Carlo or somewhere—enor- 
mous sums. You wouldn’t dream that 
he was a gambler. I’m not grousing, 
but it is a little trying, sometimes.” 

Mr. Machfield accompanied him to 
the door that night and shivered. 








al meant and what this man was to 
‘the had walked on and left us alone—she flatly refused to 
“y anything. Just turned on her heel and went after him.” 

“Extraordinary!” said Mr. Machfield. ‘You have seen her 
since?”’ 

Kenneth nodded grimly. 

“That same night she came to Marlow to see me. She begged 
nN to trust her—she was really wonderful. It was terribly 
“prising to see her there at all. When I came down into the 
ining-room and found her there, I was knocked out—the 
“rvant didn’t say who she was, and I kept her waiting.” 

“Well?” asked his companion, when he paused. 

‘Well,” said Kenneth awkwardly, ‘“‘one has to trust people 
- loves. She said that he was a relation—she never told me 
Mat she had one until then.” 

F Except her mother who lives in Florence—that costs money, 
wy an invalid mother,’”’ mused Rufus, fingering his lip. 
Nell, then, what is the trouble? You quarreled?” 

Kenneth took a letter out of his pocket and spassed it across 
tis friend, and Mr. Machfield opened and read it. 
I’m 


“Dear Kenneth: I’m not seeing you any more. 





“‘Cold—shouldn’t be surprised if we 
had a bit of snow before morning,” he said. 


II 


N point of fact, the snow did not come until a week later. It 

started as rain and became snow in the night, and in the 
morning, people who lived in the country looked out upon a 
white world: trees that bore a new beauty and hedges that 
showed their heads above sloping drifts. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, in the worst of the snow, 
a car came slowly from the direction of Beaconsfield. The 
horseman, sitting motionless in the center of the snowy road, 
watched the lights grow brighter and brighter. 

Presently, in the glare of the headlamps, the driver of the car 
saw a mounted policeman in the center of the road, saw the 
lift of his gloved hand and stopped the machine. The car slid 
sidewise a little, for the wheels were racing on the surface of the 
road, which had frozen into the worst quality of glass. And 
snow was falling on top of this. 

“Anything wrong——”’ 

The driver began to shout the question, and then he saw 
the sprawled figure on the ground, [Continued on page 34 
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Trucks unloading stock at 
the Peoria yards 


ACH year, more live- 

stock moves to market 

by truck. Trucks bring 

livestock from _ longer 

and longer hauls. The 
question arises: Will all the live- 
stock soon go to market by 
truck, or is there a point be- 
yond which trucking is not flow 
economical? 

All agencies concerned with 
the marketing of livestock, from 
farmer to stock-yards owner, 
want an answer to this practical 
question. Seemingly, the stock- 
man is more concerned than any 
one else, because his pocketbook 
pays the bill, whether the livestock moves by rail, by truck or 
by plane, and he must answer the question. He is indeed an- 
swering it every day, either by figuring it out carefully or by 
simply doing as his neighbors do. 

The right answer to this question of economy will differ pretty 
much with each shipper. Contact with hundreds of competent 
livestock shippers, together with careful study of the problem, 
lead me to the conclusion that four factors should be given 
attention in choosing between truck and rail for transporting 
livestock. They are: Convenience and flexibility; expense; 
risk; and shrinkage. 


Long and Short Hauls 


N order to get right down to brass tacks, here are three actual 

cases: A man in Central Illinois was trucking hogs to market, 
but wanted to see just what saving there would be, if any, in 
case he should ship by rail. In order to be definite, he figured 
on 225-pound hogs. If shipment were made by rail, the stock 
would be handled through the local shipping association. Upon 
request, its truck would pick up the stock at the farm. 

He assumed that shrinkage should be about the same, basing 
that opinion on tests in which farm weights had been taken on 
both truck and rail shipments. Risk was definitely covered by 
commercial insurance via truck, by shipping-association sinking- 
fund via rail. 

Convenience did not enter, because a truck would load the 
livestock at the farm in either case, and the owner would be 
through. Transportation expense was definitely known. In 
this particular case, it cost 26 cents more per hog by truck than 
by rail, this including 17 cents per head higher yardage and 
commission charges on. truck hogs at that market, and eight 
cents per head for commercial insurance by truck. 

There remained then only the question of greater flexibility 
of movement available in shipping by truck, the probability of 
somewhat quicker receipt of returns, and perhaps a feeling that 
the animals were handled more gently by truck than by rail. 
The length of haul was about 60 miles. 


Rates and Shrinka ge 


STOCKMAN in another part of the state, and patronizing a 
different market, checked the matter carefully and found two 
truckmen quoting different rates. Every item of expense con- 


Convenience plays 
the answer 


sidered, comparing total cost by truck and by rail, including 
truck service from farm feed-lot in either instance, he found the 
cost on hogs would be about 21 cents a head higher by truck 
Number 1 than by rail; with truck Number 2 


they would be 
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Livestock chariots at the 
Chicago stock-yards 





the same. 


On cattle and calye. 
the cost figured about six cents, 
hundredweight higher by truc 
Number 1 than by rail; by truc 


Number 2 it was about thw 
and three-fourth cents a hundred. 
weight cheaper than by rail. 

As distance from market ip. 
creases, changes in the ratio be 
tween rail rates and truckag 
charges may and _ usually wil 
appear. Another Illinois open- 
tor, who trucked mixed stock 
something over 100 miles, found 
the expense by truck was % 
cents per 225-pound hog higher 
by truck than by rail. In this 
instance, the livestock had to be hauled or driven from the farm 
to the railroad station. 

In order to compare shrinkage, by rail and truck, one must 
start with farm weights in both cases. While there are quantitie 
of data on shrinkage of livestock, most of them were taken o 
rail shipments, and covered movement from local railroad load- 
ing point to market, instead of from farm to market. At least 
two agricultural experiment stations are now studying this 
problem. 

One naturally would expect less shrinkage in truck shipments, 
but thus far it appears that hogs marketed by truck have show: 
more shrinkage than many folks had expected. Co-operators 
working with the Animal Husbandry Department of the Un: 
versity of Illinois reported results as follows, on tests made it 
1928: 368 hogs, trucked an average haul of 20.3 miles, shrank 
1.77 per cent from farm to market; 500 hogs, shipped an average 
of 152.3 miles by rail, shrank 1.75 per cent from farm to market. 
All the farm weights were from tested farm scales. These tt 
sults can not be regarded as in any sense final or conclusive 
They do indicate the importance of knowing more about this 
phase of the question. 


Insurance A gainst Losses 


S to risk, what facts the writer has developed indicate clearly 
that there is enough risk, even by truck, that the owner does 
well to arrange for dependable loss coverage. 
One shipping association in Illinois kept records on 2,121 
head of livestock marketed by truck and 5,548 head marketed 
by rail, shipping distances being practically equivalent. 
gross losses were reported as 11.3 cents per head on the truck 
shipments, and 12.4 cents per head on stock shipped by ral. 
In some localities, stockmen already patronize only truckmet 
who carry reliable transit insurance. ; 
Marketing expense can be tabulated readily, for freight rates 
are stable, and truckers’ bids can be secured promptly. Yar 
and commission rates at the terminal markets are usually higher 
on truck receipts than on rail shipments. The difference is 0 
the same on all markets. Stockmen can readily secure 
information for the markets which they patronize. gretk 
For a time it appeared that truck competition would ' 
the co-operative shipping associations, but they are finding 
truck service can be helpful as well as harmful. There are 
shipping associations in Illinois using trucks. The use of tru 
has resulted in several cases in increase in business {0 


association. ; 
Truck transportation offers certain [Continued on Pa 


a big part in shaping 


to this question 
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June, 1929 


Success with (;LADS 


What to do for scab—and hard rot—and grubs—and blister-beetles—and other enemies 


HE worst trouble of gladioli is 


the disease that 
blackens the tops, 


leaves at the base. 
evidence of the disease is tiny 


brown spots on the leaves. 


«reads, and finally the entire leaf has a brown streak ex- 
tending to the base. Eventually, the entire plant is 


killed. 


This disease is known as scab, and is caused by 
bacteria. The corms have small, round, brown cankers. 
Note photo at top of page. The brown husks often 
look as if small holes had been burned through them 
with a burning-glass. These are places where the 
blight-producing bacteria have penetrated the tissues 


rounding the corms. 


Since this disease is carried on the corms, it is reasonable to 
expect that it can be controlled by corm treatment. This is 


well nigh impossible, to kill 
them. 

Now about treatment: In 
autumn, when corms are har- 
ested, peel off all husks and 
tore nothing but clean-looking 
bulbs. If any are badly pitted 
trotted, discard them imme- 
diately. Then treat the corms 
with a good seed disinfectant. 
Details of treatment on re- 
juest.—Editor. 


Treat the Corms 


[F treatment is neglected in 
autumn, there is still oppor- 
tunity in the spring or during 
the winter. In this case, how- 
ever, one added step must be 
taken. Soak the corms in 
water for 15 minutes, then pile 
and cover them so that they 
will remain wet for several 
tours. This odd treatment is 
necessary because the germs 
n the tissue have gone into a 
Got condition. Moisture 
irevive them, and the active 
vacteria are much more easily 
led than dormant ones. 
Midier bacterial disease of 


lads produces small, yellowish, 
waler-soaked spots on the 


faves. These lesions may be- 
me so numerous that the 


eatire leaf has a fired appear- 


ce, somew om resembling the 

b disease. The only thing 
be done in - way of con- 
of this trouble is to rake 


the old leaves and burn them; and do not plant glads in the 


same place year after year. 


Then there is the hard-rot disease that reduces part or all of 
me gl ladiolus ¢ orms to black, hard mummies. This disease makes 
eee in the field. The fungus causing the trouble produces 


The spots are small, often 





of the Glorious Glad 


By C. T. GREGORY 


Purdue Experiment Station 





corms. 





do not plant glads year after year in the same spot. 
The diseases are bound to accumulate in the soil, 
and when this happens, corm treatments are prac- 
tically useless. 
Sometimes the gladiolus leaves turn yellow and the 
plant dies without any evident signs of injury. This 
may be a sign of the sclerotium-disease, which rots the 
stem, the roots and the old corm. The same fungus 
produces a dry, reddish-brown, punky rot in the new 
The infected tissues continue to rot in storage, 
resulting in the complete destruction of the corm. Besides 
these fungi that can rot the gladiolus corms, there are still two 
true, but certain special methods must be followed. In the others that are largely storage pests—a fusarium and a penicil- 
frst place, the bacteria do not usually penetrate very deeply 
into the corm tissues in autumn. 
almost invisible. Indeed, it is not uncommon for the germs to 
spread from the husks into the corm while in storage. Once 
the bacteria do become established in the tissues, it is difficult, 


lium, or blue mold. 


‘Disease Gets in Through Wounds 


F course, these fungi are present in the soil, but they do 
not seem able to injure the living plant. They gain entrance 
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Spring treatment of corms is just about worth- 
less, but the fall treatment will often control 
the disease, since the fungus at that time has 
not had an opportunity to penetrate deeply 
into the tissues. It is important that all the 
diseased tops be removed and burned. And 


into the corms through wounds, 
and continue their destruction 
in storage. Their control be- 
comes then merely a matter of 
care in handling to avoid 
wounds. 

There are also several “‘bugs”’ 
that harm the glads. White 
grubs eat the roots and may 
do serious damage to gladioli 
planted on sod land. These 
grubs are the larve of the 
June-beetle, and they prefer 
sod land. Carbon disulfid in- 
jected into the soil about the 
affected plant will kill the grub. 
Make a hole with a stick so 
that it slopes diagonally be- 
neath the plant. Pour about a 
teaspoonful of carbon disulfid 
into the hole, and then seal the 
opening. 


Blister-Beetles 


HE black aster-beetles or 

blister-beetles may also take 
a fancy to the glads. Sodium- 
fluosilicate powder applied to 
dry plants when the bugs are 
present is the best control. The 
only danger from this control 
is that of burning the leaves 
when the plants are wet. 

When all’s said and done, the 
problem of disease control in 
gladioli boils down to this: Do 
not plant in the same place 








Le Marechal Foch, pale pink, deeper pink at edges of petals 


ddish-brown spots on the leaves. The center of these spots fectant. 


‘wually lighte *r in color, and has numerous small, black bodies 


mbedded j In the tissue. 


H 


ard rot is serious because it is so very difficult to control. 


corms in fall and discard any that are badly diseased. Treat 
all corms with a good seed disinfectant. If the treatment is 
postponed till spring, then first sort the bulbs, destroy all that 
are badly diseased, soak for 15 minutes in water and allow to 
remain wet for several hours before treating with the disin- 


A word about cutting: Leave four leaves to develop new 
corms. Cut spikes off slantingly when first buds are opening. If 
glads go to seed, or are robbed of foliage, corms will be small. 


year after year. Give the soil 
at least a two years’ rest. 
Remove the husks from the 
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Citrus orchard in Orange 
county, Fla., where Mediter- 
ranean fruit-fly was found 


—} *EWSPAPER head- 
\ lines early in April 
told of the discov- 
ery of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit-fly (Ceratitis capi- 
tata, the bug experts call it) 
in Orange county, Fla. How it 
got there, nobody knows. And 
that doesn’t matter so much as 
what the insect is going to do 
to fruit in the United States. 
In less than three weeks from the time of discovery, this 
unwelcome pest has been responsible for calling out the National 
Guard of two states, and for a national conference in Wash- 
ington that drew a record gate, including the entire Congressional 
delegation from Florida, as well as Congressmen from other states. 
Plainly this insect, only three-fourths as big as the common 
house-fly, has the ability to stir things up. And no wonder; it 
is the one insect whose presence has been so feared by fruit- 
growers, and against which the most stringent quarantine 
measures have been enforced. 

The entrance of this pest into the United States means it has 
successfully slipped through the barrier of the one remaining 
land area that has, until now, been free from invasion. This 
pest first attracted attention in London over 100 years ago, 
when it was found that citrus fruit from the Azores was wormy. 
It was a pest in Spain in 1842; in Italy, 1863; in South Africa, 
1889; Tasmania, 1898; France, 1900; Brazil, 1901; Argentina, 
1905; Hawaii, 1910. 


Attacks All Fruits But Two 


PECTACULAR is a good word to describe the invasion of the 

United States by this pest. As if bug experts counted 
for nothing, it planted its flag in the very heart of a locality 
well peopled with entomologists, and at a time when there were 
still 9,000 carloads of Florida citrus fruit to be harvested and 
put on the market. 

Discovery of the pest came about in this way: Orange county 
was host to visiting entomologists who, on leaving, took some 
grapefruit along. On the following day, some distance north, 
a bug expert picked out one of the choicest grapefruit for break- 
fast and cut it open. Inside he found some worms. A quick 
call to Washington verified his belief that the worms were larve 
of the Mediterranean fruit-fly. Then things began to happen. 

The best indication of what this fly will do in the United 
States is its record in other countries. It has been a serious hin- 
drance to fruit- and vegetable-growing in all semi-tropical regions. 


fruit-fly is to set aside the pineapple and banana, and turn over ts 
the pest all the other fruits and vegetables in the list. 
of commercial bananas is due to the tannin-laden peel of the green 
though mature, fruit. 
because those two fruits have offered so little danger as carriers that 
their importation has been allowed from countries entertaining the pest 
It’s entirely a different matter, though, when you mention Peaches 
plums, pears, apples, citrus fruits, mangoes, peppers, tomatoes, melons 
figs, grapes, persimmons, avocado 
A discussion of the nature of the injury to these crops must deseriby 
also the life cycle of this pest. Suppose we start with the adult fy 
The rear end of the female is equipped with a drill which is used t) 
puncture the skin of fruits and vegetables and make a small cayity 
beneath. . 
to six. 
eggs, so that in a single cavity there may be several hundred white 


(NTER 


In spite of a strict quarantine, she now threatens 
the fruit and vegetable industry in the South 


By GRIF McKAy 
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The easiest way to name the crops injured by the Mediterranes, 


The immunity 


Likewise, pineapples are uninjured. [t 


and so on down the list. 


Through the hole, the fly lays its eggs—anywhere from on 
More than one female fly may use the same hole for laying 


eggs, so small that it take 
27 of them laid end to end 
to measure an inch. (ne 
fly may lay as many as 8) 
eggs in its lifetime. 


‘Pest Completes Life 
Cycle in Short Tim 


HEN eggs hatch, 
the maggots burroy 

through the fruit, eating 
as they go—and that's 
where the injury comes in, 
When full-grown and ready 
y to leave the fruit, they 
are about one-fourth of an 
inch long, whitish in color, 
When a full-grown maggot 
is removed from a fnit 
and placed upon a smooth 
surface, it will curl up and 
jump several inches, 

Once out of the fruit, 
the maggots burrow about 
two inches into the sol 
and change to the chrysalis 
stage. In this stage, the 
pest is motionless—you 
would think it dead. Ina 
few days, the chrysalises turn into flies—and the cycle is com- 
plete. The flies begin to lay eggs when from four to ten days old. 

It takes generally three or four months for the pest to go 
through the cycle just outlined—although if climate and other 
conditions are favorable, the time can be much shorter. And 
speaking of climate—in this the pest is choicy. 

If we can safely judge by observations in other countries, 
the Mediterranean fruit-fly will not be a serious pest in sections 
where the monthly mean temperature falls to or below 50° for 
from three to four consecutive months. Climatic conditions 
the Cotton Belt and in the citrus-growing regions of Californi 
Arizona and New Mexico are a standing offer of free board and 
room to this unwelcome guest. Clean cultivation has been a fail 
ure in the attempt to control the 
pest in Hawaii. The introduction 
of parasites has not been successful 
The use of poisoned-bait sprays @ 
kill adult flies has met with som 
success. 


the much -feared 
Mediterranean 


































Close-up of the 
vicious little pest— 
not quite so large 
as a house-fly 













This grapefruit looked all 
right till cut. The new in- 
sect alien caused the damage 
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(Your Net 


Smaller dollar bills and 
replace present 





T may not be any news to you that your money has 
shrunk. Undoubtedly you have remarked before 
that the good old long green is not long enough to 
cover your purchases the way it once did. 

But pretty soon you will be able to prove the argu- 
ment ina very definite way. Your banker, your butcher or your 
gasoline dispenser is going to give you different money and less 
fit. It will look different, it will feel different, it will be different. 

The money that was good enough for your father and his 
father is not good enough for us, says your Uncle Sam, so he 
smiles while he puts one hand into his vaults and hands you out 
some smaller currency, while with his other hand he gently but 
firmly relieves you of the expansive ancestral greenbacks. 

There is some consolation. If you look carefully, you will 
ind engraved upon those new strips of paper the mystic symbols 
of power, along with the portrait of the father of his country, 
or of some other famous man, and there will be the signature 
of the treasurer of the nation, and the statement that it is 
legal tender. And that, after all, is the main thing. 

Around the first of July we will kiss the old money, with all 
ts faults, good-by and forever. There will be nothing else to 
lo about it, since the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
aided and abetted by the Secretary of the Treasury, stopped 
making it some weeks ago. 

It is hoped that before 
next Thanksgiving Day rolls 
around and the chief crops 
have been sold, that there 
will be very few of the 
familiar old greenbacks and 
yellowbacks in sight. 


‘Better Money 


[ is nice to know that the 
Treasury guarantees, after 
making exhaustive scientific 
ests, that the new money 
vill last longer. That does 
tot mean that it will remain 
with you longer, but that it 
vill not wear out so fast in 
he handling. In lasting 
onger, there will be a dis- 
unet saving in the Govern- 
ment’s printing bill, which 
wil be reflected in lower 
‘propriations and taxes— 
_ the gentlemen on Capitol Hill spend the difference with- 
+ vising you. They might, you know! 
io is calling in the old paper money and giving out the new is 
le yer some undertaking. But your Uncle Samuel thinks 
Mor oa it, and with the minimum amount of trouble to you. 
= an 857,000,000 pieces of nice, fresh, crisp paper cur- 
thas “a to be passed out, every piece smaller by 10 per cent 
: hy now in circulation. 
Pe at the same time, the old bills—all that can be reached, 
*0W—will be collected into bales, millions of dollars’ worth in 
pile, carefully classified and recorded, then ground to 





each 


‘By UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 








The copper plates for the new money are prepared by several 
different engravers, each the best in his field; the plates are in- 
spected and guarded with extreme care, of course 
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This is the 
size of the 
new bills 






all other paper money 
sizes July 1 






infinitesimal bits and destroyed. 
It is expected that shortly after 
July first, the bulk of the old 
paper money will have disap- 
peared. 

Believe it or not, we actually consume, use up and wear out, 
1,200 tons of money each year. The manufacture of this paper 
money, equivalent approximately to $4,126,654,000, is the aver- 
age output of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for a year. 
That is too much, and costs too much. 


Getting Ready for the Rush 


| bd pomp April 1 and July 1, we will have to get along as 
best we can with the old money, while the Treasury is en- 
deavoring to pile up a reserve of bills of the new size and style, 
so as to be ready for a normal turnover thereafter. 

There is going to be a lot of dirty money in circulation by the 
end of June. There may even be some afterwards. And this 
has no reference to politics! 

One curious fact is that the automobile has been partly 
responsible for this new size of dollar bills. Our forefathers 
never carried so much around with them as we do. Our carbon- 
monoxide buggies and trucks and straight eights have increased 
r the mortality of currency 
fourfold. 

When crisp, new bills 
come in contact with oil, 
grease and dust at filling- 
stations, and soda water and 
hot dogs at the highway 
stands, the results are most 
distressing. It means a 
quick trip back to the Treas- 
ury, or the valuable paper 
will be illegible and fall 
apart. 


The Nation Will 
Save Money 


f 


HE savings in paper re- 

sulting from the smaller 
size will amount to as much 
as $2,000,000. Less ink will 
be used. It takes more than 
$7,000,000 a year to pay the 
operating expenses of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, although a part of that is 
paid by outside agencies that have engraving work done, such as 
the Federal Reserve System and the national banks. 

But this does not come out of the Treasury, for all the Govern- 
ment’s expense in producing paper money and bonds is more 
than repaid by the bills and bonds that go out and never come 
back for redemption. It is estimated that 1 per cent of all cur- 
rency is never redeemed. 

Hereafter, there will be but 11 different designs. With this 
smaller number, every intelligent citizen will be familiar with the 
styles, and counterfeiting will be made more difficult. 


































































HE old_ white 
house, set back 
from the highway 

; behind a weather- 
worn picket fence, held a 
challenge for Winslow 
Barclay. 

It annoyed him that 
the owners had let the 
place go to seed. If it 
had been his, he’d never 
have let the mortar of 
the chimney crack and 
crumble, nor the hinges 
of the shutters grow ugly 
with rust. He’d have 
seeded the bare, brown 
spots in the lawn, and 
raked away and burned 
the leaves that cluttered 
the front steps; he’d 
have made a point, too, 
of polishing and repolish- 
ing the green brass 
knocker that he reluc- 
tantly sounded. 

While he waited, ill at 
ease, the peeling and 
blistered paint on the 
door beckoned to his 
fingers, but the appear- 
ance of a pleasant, round- 


faced woman _ brought 
them to his hat. 
“Could I have a 


drink?” he asked, quickly. 

The woman opened 
the door wider, as if to 
see him better, and her 
keen, not unfriendly 
glance seemed to take in 
the dark growth of stub- 
ble on his chin, and the 
dusty trousers and shoes. 

“Go ’round to _ the 
back,” she said, “‘and I'll 
get you one:” 


HE was waiting | for 
him on the back porch 
with a tumbler in her 
hand. From the kitchen 
came cheerful spatting 


noises, and Barclay, having drained the tumbler, somewhat 
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He’d be a fool t 
on, Barclay told himself 
he wanted to stay = 


able to write any more 
this morning.” She dusted 
off her hands, “Yq 
might as well split thy 
wood now. By the time 
you’re finished, I'll haye 
something ready for you,” 
“T’m sorry I disturhej 
her,” Barclay apologized, 
“That’s all right. It 
saves me the trouble of 
waiting for her to com 
down to lunch.” 
Barclay went slowly 
toward the barn, laid his 
coat and hat carefully on 
a log, set the chopping. 
block at arm’s distance 
from the wood-pile, and 
leisurely flicked the a 
into a chip. Satisfied 
with its sharpness, he set 
to work. The Marchsw 
shone warm on his back. 
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A tale of a house that had to be done over, a girl 
who planned to write, and a man out of a job 


“By WALTER HAEFELI, JR. 


WILLIAM JAMES 


Illustrated by 


sheepishly asked for something to eat. 


S he worked, the hous 
persisted in its chal- 
lenge—intruded itself o 
him even after he’d split 
a stack of kindling. It 
was the kind of place he'd 
dreamed of—the kind of 
place that would keep 
him busy all day long, 
with nobody _ pushing 
him, no worry of getting 
behind, the way he usu- 
ally did when he was sup 
posed to rush. 

He had half a mind, 
now, to shinny up the 
barn and straighten the 
bedraggled weathereock 
that seemed to crow with 
out enthusiasm over ’ 
domain of disorderly 
back yard. But before 
he attended to that, he'd 
certainly fix the port 
steps. One of these days 
they’d go down with # 
crash and somebody’ 
break a leg. 


A shadow appeared on the chip-strewn ground, and Barclay 
glanced up. A young woman, slim and dark, stood near him, 


















“I thought you looked hungry.” The woman took the 
tumbler from him. ‘Well, I guess I can give you something, 
but you’ll have to work for it.” She pointed past him to a 
wood-pile stacked against a dull-red barn. ‘‘You’ll have to split 
half of that. No, wait!’”’ She stopped him with a gesture. 
“I forgot—-you’d disturb my niece. You’d better just pick up 
stray pieces and fill the wood-box here. And don’t make too 
much noise.”’ 

She watched him from the porch, then came down to help 
him. ‘The way you work, you'd take all day to fill the box.” 
She loaded his arms. ‘Lordy, how fast wood goes. As soon as 
I get the box filled, it’s empty again. Doesn’t seem as if I’d 
done a thing all winter except nag the chore boy about it. I 
guess that’s why he left.’”” She tucked a final stick under his 
chin. ‘‘You’ve got a good load now.” 

She guided him up the sagging, shaky porch steps and opened 





















the box. The wood, rumbling in, sounded like distant thunder. 
‘“‘Aunt Bessie!’”? A pleasant voice came from the upper win- 
dow. ‘‘Please!’’ 





“There,” said the woman, ‘‘we’ve done it. She won’t be 





a bright scarf over her shoulders. Barclay noted appreciatively 
the sunlight in her hair, and that her green dress was trim and 


smart. 


“Excuse me,” said the girl, “but Aunt Bessie declared y™ 


weren’t a tramp.” 
Barclay smiled, leaning on his ax. 


“Your Aunt Bessie’s right,” he said, cheerfully; ‘Tm i 
tramp. I’m an ex-soldier, bond salesman, student, teacher al! 


ex-wage slave, but I’m no tramp. Not yet, anyway.” 


“No,” she conceded, pleasantly, ‘‘I can see that.” 
‘‘When you go in,” he said, “‘please be careful how y 


up those porch steps. They ought to be fixed. T 


gerous.”’ 


“T know it. 
left before he got around to it. 


out from Bridgehaven.”’ 
“T’ll fix them for you; it isn’t much of a job.” 


“All right.” 
Under her gaze he stood 


attention. 


“Lots of things for a man to do aro 





a bit straighter, almost as if 


und here. 


no 


ou step 
hey’re dat 


I tried to get the chore boy to fix them, but be 
And I won’t have any 


at 
J 
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mess your chore boy didn’t have a very great liking for work.” 
“He didn’t,’ she admitted. ‘But it’s been a little hard with- 
wt him.” She tossed her thick, bright hair back from her 
forehead. She seemed uncertain whether or not to continue, 
and when she spoke, she spoke slowly. “If you’re out of a job, 
maybe you'd like to work here for a while. I couldn’t pay you 
auch, but you’d get your board and lodging.” 
~ “You—you mean it?” 
“Of course I mean it.” 
Barclay shook his head. 
[have to get on to Bridgehaven. I 
He sank the ax into the chopping-block. 
enough wood to suit your aunt.” 
“It is.” The voice came from the kitchen window. The 
irl turned, spoke sharply. 
“Aunt Bessie, you’ve been listening.” 
“Well, what if I have?” she asked, placidly. “I’m just as 
wrious about him as you are. Now don’t stand there any 
longer. Lunch is ready.” 


“T’d like to, but I’m afraid I can’t. 
I ought to be there now.” 
“That ought to be 


ARCLAY followed the girl into the kitchen, which was 

warm and cheerful with a wood-stove. The sun poured 
n through clean blue-and-white-checked curtains, on new 
linoleum that padded his footsteps. However run-down the 
outside of the house, there was no evidence of neglect here— 
all was shining neatness. 

Aunt Bessie had a basin of water and a cake of soap ready 

for him. While he washed, she heaped his plate high with fried 
potatoes, bacon and buttered beans. 
“There,” she said, as he sat down. She placed a quarter of 
an apple pie and a tall tumbler of thick, rich milk before him. 
‘If you want more, help yourself. We'll leave you. Don’t 
hurry. 

Barclay obeyed her. When they came back from the dining- 
room, he was still eating. 

“I knew you were hungry,” said the woman, with satisfaction. 
‘I don’t think it would do you a bit of harm to stay on for a 
while and work for us. You look what I call peaked. You’d 
feel more like tackling a job when you 
got to Bridgehaven.”’ 

“He’s in a hurry to get there, Aunt 
Bessie,” the girl objected. 

“He certainly doesn’t act that way.” 
Aunt Bessie refilled the tumbler with 
milk. “I can’t see why anybody’d be in 
ahurry to get to any city.’’ She smiled 
and shook her head at the girl. ‘‘I know, 
Ann. You couldn’t have dragged that 
out of me last fall if you’d tried.” 

She appealed to Barclay. ‘“You’d 
never think I'd lived in a city all my life 
util I came here last fall, would you? 
Well, I did. And I hated like all pos- 
essed to come out here when Ann 
vought this place. I guess I wasn’t so 
pleasant to live with, was I, Ann?” 

“I wish I could stay.” Barclay fell 
sient, strangely content, strangely at 
ease. It was as if he’d found a haven in 
this kitchen, with these two and with 
ihe quiet, simple meal. “But I’ve got 
a job waiting for me in Bridgehaven.” 

He stood up. “I haven’t eaten so much 
ora long time. It—it certainly was 
good,” he said, as he left the table. 

“I'm glad you liked it,” said Aunt Bessie. 

Barclay went slowly to the door. “Before I go I'll fix the 
Steps,” 

“Of course you will,” the girl smiled. “Our blood would be 
® your head if you didn’t.” 

QuE came out presently and stood watching him brace the 
~ Steps underneath, looking through him now and then past 
= barn to the field that sloped to a brook, brawling its way 
.t granite boulders to the sea. Beyond the brook another 
a Tose gradually to a ridge, where the chimney of an old 
‘ouse showed through the branches of the trees. 

Pa ou've got a wonderful quiet place to write here,” said 
relay, wistfully, following her glance. “You ought to take 
“er care of the house, though. The shutters are falling to 
“,» and the chimney——” He paused, afraid that he had 
ended her. 

I know it,” she said. ‘I had some men out from Bridge- 
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haven, but they charged me $12 a day and they wouldn’t give 
me a good day’s work, so they only stayed one day. Not even 
a day. At four o’clock I told them they might as well leave 
and not come back. It’s a pity, too; I could make this house 
so pretty.” 

There was a kind of magic in her voice and eyes, and Barclay 
saw the house as it might be a month hence, when the lilacs were 
in bloom, with honeysuckle covering the trellis over the front 
door, with ivy a green, twisting mass about the chimney, with 
the clapboards glistening in fresh white. A vision of it when the 
fields were colored with buttercups and daisies, and the brook 
tumbled between violet-covered banks, and the tall maples 
on the opposite ridge were thick with leaves. 

A peaceful, brooding house in the moonlight—long shadows 
stealing from it and lights in the windows. The kind of place 
he’d always been wanting; and now that he’d found it, he had 
to move on. 


E’D be a fool not to move on, Barclay told himself, and 
yet he wanted to stay. The house seemed to be holding 

him, and Aunt Bessie and the girl. They’d woven a spell on 
him—a spell that was only the promise of board and lodging 
and a ‘chance to putter around. A chance to get his breath 
before 

“That front chimney worries me the worst of anything,”’ he 
said. “The shutters are terrible, but the chimney’s worse; I’d 
like to fix it.” 

“All right.” 

“It wouldn’t take me more than a day or two.” 
spoke slowly. ‘“‘Maybe three. I don’t work very fast.” 

“But your job in Bridgehaven.” Her protest was half- 
hearted. “I don’t want my house to be the cause of your losing 
that.” 

“No hurry about that. 
two longer for me.” 

“I thought you’d stay.” 
behind them. She chuckled. 
that good lunch for nothing.” 


Barclay 


If I’m any good they’ll wait a day or 


Aunt Bessie spoke placidly from 
“I didn’t figure I’d given you 


RUSH in hand, Winslow Barclay 

stepped back from the fence, re- 
treating almost to the highway. Except 
for one section of the pickets, it stood 
white and proud, almost as proud as 
the house now, with the clapboards 
fresh and fine. 

A ship’s lantern glinted high over the 
shining knocker. 

A good job, Barclay told himself, from 
the ladder trellises beside the door to the 
pine-tree design he’d so carefully cut in 
all the shutters. If he hadn’t seen the 
house before, he’d never have known a 
place could change so with spring and 
care. Ann could see ahead like that. 
Just the other day she’d laughed at his 
surprise when he’d unexpectedly found 
the lilacs in bloom: “They’ve been 
coming out under your nose for a week.” 

A week? How long was that? What 
had become of time, anyway? He ought 
to have been in Bridgehaven long ago— 
he didn’t know exactly how many weeks 
it had been. With a new job every day, 
he’d somehow lost track of the days—lost 
track of everything that had once been of importance. 

Ann appeared in the doorway and came over to the fence. 
She stood framed against the lavender and shiny green of the 
lilac, trying the paint with one finger. 

“Is that why you came out?” 

She nodded, smiling. “Just to put my mark on the fence.” 

“Your mark’s everywhere on the place. I don’t think I've 
done a thing around here that you haven’t had a finger in. 
You can’t have done much writing.” 

She spoke impatiently. “Oh, that can wait. I’ve got a new 
idea for something to do, even before you finish the fence. It’s 
time we had some shrubbery there.” She pointed to a bare spot 
by the cellar wall where the open end of a pipe protruded. “That's 
been troubling me for the last week, and I’ve been trying to 
figure out what to hide it with. I wonder how much a good bush 
would cost.” 

“Not very much, but it would take days to get. We ought to 
be able to find plenty on the back ridge. [Continued on page 3¢ 
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& olorig up 


the KITCHEN 


An oilcloth bag will protect CHARLOTTE VAN COURT 


your pick-up work or hold small 
packages when shopping 





tells some ways by which 














you can do it 


wood and drop down a bit shelfwise, on the 
room side, will protect the sills from marks 
made by things that may be stood on them, 
A double thickness of edging, tacked flat 
across the top of a part-glass door, is a pretty 
and sanitary substitute for blind or curtain, 
and will always be in place at the level you 
tack it. Apropos of tacking oilcloth in 
place, you can now buy thumbtacks with 
colored heads to match your color scheme. 

There is oilcloth by the yard at all prices, 
in dull and shiny finish, plain and figured 
and brocaded. There is a kind lined with 
felt that is specially nice for breakfast sets 
and runners. As it does not fray, it is easy 
to cut a scalloped or saw-tooth edge; or, if 
you can wield a paint-brush at all, you can 











ONSIDERING how much time a woman spends in 

r J the kitchen, it certainly seems as if that room were 

entitled to some decorative attention—at least enough 

to make it a bright, cheery place in which to be. Yet 

how many dingy kitchens there are. The furnishings 

found in that room too often look as if they had been selected 

with the idea that “it’s only for the kitchen’’; and there is also 

a too ready acceptance, on the part of many, of dull paint and 

drab utensils. How can any one be interested in preparing 

food in such a room, and how can the rest of the family be 
expected to linger in such a setting? 

Of course, the short cut to brightening up your kitchen is 
color. We all respond to color, and you will be surprised to 
note how a bit of color in the kitchen brightens up the daily round. 

The colored oilcloths, than which there are no more satis- 
factory fabrics for the kitchen, offer unlimited opportunity for 
simple little colorful touches that will save steps and help keep 
things in order. The scalloped oilcloth shelf-edging that 
comes in various widths, colors and patterns will lift the 
cupboard shelves distinctly out of the ‘“don’t-look-in- 
this-closet’’ class; for you simply can not leave a 
shelf in disarray when a gay line of color is danc- 
ing freshly along its edge. Pieces of edging 
tacked or pasted on window-sills to cover the 
































Above—Holders are always at hand 
when they have their own pocket. Dull, 
soft-finished oilcloth is best for this pur- 
pose. Edges and straps are of bias fold 


Left—Flowered oilcloth bound with bias 
fold of a harmonizing shade makes this 
wall pocket 


Right—Wall pocket for hammer, screw- 
driver, twine, ruler, pencil and tablet 


paint a band border in contrasting color. 
By piercing little holes along the edges, you can even crochet s 
finish. 


Oilcloth for Wall Pockets 


UT lengths of oilcloth for table runners, for ‘‘splashers” back 

of sink and stove if the surface there is not a washable one, 
and for a mat to fit the top of refrigerator. A pocket at one 
end of the refrigerator cover will be a handy place to keep the 
refrigerator cloth. 

A wall pocket, such as shown in the lower right corner m 
this page, to hold twine, hammer, pencil, ruler, screw-driver 
and scissors, with a compartment in which may be saved 
current notices, receipts, etc., will keep together article 
generally missing when wanted. The one illustrated wa 
made of oilcloth in a lovely sea-green shade and was fit 
ished with primrose-yellow bias fold. : 

Triangular pan-holders that fit ms 
case of same material to hang on the 
wall beside the stove, are shown in the 
center illustration. The holders wer 
made of dull brocaded green oilcloth@ 
top and chintz [Continued on poge 4 
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9 29, Fels & Co. 


A LETTER 


to the town’s best 
housekeeper 


You've certainly done a lot for-us. That’s why we're 
writing to thank you. 

We don’t know your name. “ But,” we told our- 
selves proudly, “a letter to the town’s best house- 
keeper will surely reach the woman who, probably 
without even realizing it, has helped us sell so much 
Fels-Naptha Soap.” 

Perhaps you think the only help you've given us 
is to buy Fels-Naptha yourself. It isn’t. You've done 
lots more than that. One sight of your spic-and-span 
house—one glimpse of the snowy clothes on your 


these have meant more to the women who 





line 
know you than anything you could write. 

And when they say, “How do you do it?” how 
cheerfully you've said a good word for Fels-Naptha! 
How convincingly you’ve told them (far more con- 
vincingly than we can) that this golden bar with 
the clean naptha odor gives extra help that makes 
clothes look — well, just the lovely way your clothes 
look !—without hard rubbing. 

Maybe— just maybe— you're the very one who 
coined the phrase we've had written and repeated 
to us so often we've taken to using it in our adver- 
tising—* Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha.” 





In any case—thank you! Thank you because 
your good example, your good advice, have helped 
Fels-Naptha Soap to give its extra help to millions 
of women everywhere. 

Sincerely vours, 
Feus # Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


e 


P.S. for brides only . . . . . 


Maybe you haven't used Fels-Naptha yet! You should —because 
it will vive you extra help too. Fels-Naptha isn't “just soap” — 
it’s good golden soap and plenty of naptha (the dirt-loosener 
dry cleaners use) combined in one golden bar. You can tell 
there’s plenty of naptha—you can smell it. These two safe, 
active cleaners, working together, naturally give extra help 
that does your wash with less work and effort on your part. 
Fels-Naptha works excellently in machine or tub; in hot, cool, 
or lukewarm water. It’s gentle on your hands. It’s fine for 
general cleaning, too. So put Fels-Naptha Soap on today’s 


grocery list—the ten-bar carton is particularly convenient. 







































































































FELS~-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 









WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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ERE’S A REMARKABLE MEETING of new and old, to be sure-— : . are going to honor Mr. 
‘ "' fiying over Jerusalem on her ’ ~~ ’ 4 Eiffel with a monv- 


But the ancient city of David is pretty n= ‘ =o : ; ment, we hear 
well used to aircraft now © U.&U. , @U. &U 
¥ ©U.&U. 


our occasional visitor 
Mediterranean trip som 


HIS VEHICLE ON THE LEFT 

was the best they could think of, 
110 years or so ago, in the line of 
personal rapid transit. They called 
it the ‘‘Pedestrian Curricle.’” A mod- 
ern miss can manage it fairly well, 
but we guess the original ‘“‘curriclists’’ 
were all men © VU. & U. 


Literesting P sctures 
ce 
from 
Wis and | 


OOKING AT THE NEW STYLES 
-at the right, a stunning white 
flannel sports costume by Lucille. 
The striping 
of the skirt 
is brilliant 

red 
© U. & 


PEAKING OF AGE, 

F here’s an interesting pic- 
—_.- er . - , : ture of the building of the 

<i é3 <3 , ip ‘ Eiffel Tower in Paris, in 
S 6Rea : ; » Rig z : 3 1888. Hardly anybody 
yt, : \' believed it wouldn't fall 

down. But now they 
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HILE WE’RE ABROAD, here are two more European views. Above is ee 
room in a big soap factory in England. Several hundred tons of soap in st 0. 

life is just as tough for the English small boy as it is here @U. 
at home. 


with the owners —_/ much 


And on the left is a genuine stork nest, % wing 


Some bunch of sticks! It’s on a farmhouse chimney in Alsace 
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You get FREE mounting service when you buy 
your tires from the local Good?ich dealer 


A Common Mistake 


An unfortunate similarity of 
trade names is causing some 
confusion among tire buyers 
today. Motorists seeking gen- 
uine Goodrich Tires are often 
led to accept another brand 
through misunderstanding of 
trade names. . . . So be care- 
ful—ask for Good-RICH— 
look for this before 
you buy. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., K itchener, Ont. 


eiGe 


name 











The Cavalier is made in two sizes for trucks. 
Ask your Goodrich dealer for further details. 


Goodrich Cavalier © 


yet sold at low prices 


Just compare this tire... that’s 
all we ask! You be the judge 


of its quality and value 


F course you want to save 

money! And naturally you 

want the tire that causes the least 
drain on your pocketbook . . . 

But while you're saving money .. . 
why not get more for it, too? You 
can ... for here’s a first-line, first- 
quality tire at no more than you’ve 
been paying for average quality! 

Just take a look at the Cavalier 
for a moment .. . Put it side by side 
with any tire of similar price and 
you'll see for yourself it’s bigger. 
Capable of more service . . . 

Compare the cross section with 
any other... and you'll see that the 
tread is thicker. Common sense tells 
you that means longer wear. 

And if you could go through the 
factories, you'd find that the Cavalier 
is made of the finest rubber. You'd 
see that it is built up with extreme 
care. Made just like the famous 
Silvertowns. 

And finally . . . it’s cured by the 
famous Goodrich water-cure process! 

And when you add all these things 
up, they mean just this: 

The Cavalier will outwear most 
tires even though it’s sold at sensa- 
tionally low prices. 

So play fair with yourself! 

Get the most for your money .. . 

Before you buy . . . see the Cavalier! 
Compare it . . . in size, in bulk, in the 
way it’s made! You might as well 
get all your money’s worth while 
you're buying .. . 

Cavaliers are made in sizes for all 
carsgnd in two sizes for light trucks. 
See them at the Goodrich dealers . . . 
right now! 
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A First-Quality ‘Lire 


made like Silvertowns 







































What a cigarette 
meant there 





Forty hours in the wireless room, 
sending, sending, sending. . . till help for a 
helpless ship is drawn across hundreds of 
miles of storm-wracked ocean. And after- 
ward, only one comment: “Good thing we 
had plenty of cigarettes!” 


What a cigarette 
means here 


Forty hours at the curing-barn— 
the most anxious hours in all the tobacco season. 
The last wagon in from the fields, the barn full, 
the fires lighted —now the delicate work of cur- 
ing commences. Day and night, day and night, 
watching thermometers, tending fires, adjusting 
ventilators—with loss of a year’s work the penalty 
of carelessness, with loss of flavorthe result ofhaste. 
Vastly important, of course, are the later age- 
ing and blending—but to this tireless vigil at the 
curing-barns you owe no small part of Chester- 
field’s flavorful and satisfying mildness. 











é y ‘ j - 2 - i <1 / } <b-) Nel tinny 7 < _~ A 
RA ‘ks af Bi) ey i, News 
‘. From 800 to 1,000 pounds of to- 
bacco can be cured in this barn 
’] at each “firing ” 


joi)». and yet THEY SATISFY 
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N increasing use of color 
marks the season as it 
progresses, although 
white is very good, espe- 
cially if worn with col- 
ored accessories. The newest color is 
“capucine”’—really, it is several colors, 
as any of the nasturtium shades from 
yellow through reddish orange are “cap- 
ucine.”” Following the yellows in favor, 
are the reds and the greens. 

Cotton, after a long vacation, is more 
popular than ever this summer, and with 
reason, as the new cotton fabrics are lovely 
in color and design. Piqué, so seldom used 
in recent years, is one of the cottons in 
strong favor this season, and comes now 
in all colors, both plain and figured. 

Sleeveless styles predominate in the 
summer frocks, but for street wear they 
are supplemented by coats of the same 
fabric or, preferably, of a contrasting 
color. 

With some of the frocks, 
loosely tied triangular scarfs are worn, 
which partially cover the arm. The same 
end is achieved in others by finishing the 
neck with a deep collar, or bertha. 

Separate skirts and blouses are being 


sleeveless 


(Colorful swe worse 


june, 1 
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(’OOLNESS— 


Many summer frocks are sleeveless, most are colorful, and alj 
are made of fabrics interesting in texture and design 


shown in increasing numbers, with -the 
latter coming in silk, cotton and hand- 


kerchief linen. 


The feminine trend in styles becomes 
more and more pronounced as the season 
Lines are soft, trimmings are 
coming 


advances. 


frilly, 


HE new fluttering fulness which is so 
attractive is seen in design No. 2541. 
The shirred flounces are stitched to the 
front of the skirt in this frock to effect a 


waist-lines are 
normal, and skirts are a trifle longer. 


the bodice, as shown in No. 2705, is the 
ultra-smart, new mode used to create , 
slender effect. Two bands trim the lowe 
part of the waist, to assure a snug fit 
through the hips. The skirt hag hoy 
pleats across the front, which give needed 
fulness and perfectly plain back. A vest 
of contrasting material and buttons are 
the only trimming notes. No. 2705 is 
designed for 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46-inch bust. For the 36-inch, 
35¢ yards of 40-inch material, with \ 
yard of 40-inch contrasting, are required. 


back to 


hip yoke, with a dip at the front, and a 


belt marks the waist- 
line. Any of the soft, 
sheer cottons and ray- 
ons would develop 
beautifully in this 
model which would be 
suitable for many oc- 
casions. The Vionnet 
neck-line is piped, in 
the dress shown, with 
a grosgrain ribbon, 
which is used also for 
the bows. The dress 
is designed for 16 and 
18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust. The 
36-inch requires 37% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, with 3< yard of 
27-inch contrasting 
material. 


NEW sports type 

that adapts itself 
beautifully to the cot- 
ton fabrics now so 
fashionable for all-day 
wear is seen in the 
sleeveless model No. 
513. This style is ex- 
tremely youthful, with 
a skirt pleated at each 
side to form a box 


pleat in the front. 
The long-waisted sur- 
plice bodice with 


straight button clos- 
ing makes it an espe- 
cially good model for 
the woman of average 
full figure. It is de- 
signed in 16, 18 and 
20 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust. Only 
234 yards of 39-inch 
material are required 
to make the 36-inch 
model. 


EAMING in the 
front and back of 
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Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 
Be sure to give number and size required. 1929 Summer Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 1 





0 cents. 
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Mother can’t keep up with 1929 
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~|VVhen her kitchen says ‘Igoo" 


nd al Bring it up-to-date with this 
‘ new porcelain enamel range 


05, is the 
) Create a 
the lower 
, Snug fit 
has box 
ve needed 
. A vest 
ittons are 
. 2705 is 
6, 38, 40, 
e 36-inch, 
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sand. Thesame design, part enamel, 
comes in gray and black. 

In addition to the ranges, your 
dealer has other new Perfection 
and Puritan models, without built- 
in ovens, to show you. All of 
them are beautiful .. all colorful 
. . all swift-cooking. 


OR SO MANY WOMEN, old 
age begins in the kitchen. They 
leave their work at the end 
{the day too tired to be cheerful 
too tired to be interested in 
wything but rest and sleep. And 
the fault can often be traced to the 
ut-of-date kitchen stoves they use. : ; 
A New, Labor-saving Range Any Kind of Stove You Want 
These are the women who need Perfection’s As shown in the illustration, this range These, too, come in a variety of styles: 
eautiful, new oil range, with its 27 time has Perfection’s famous long chimneys. The oil stoves with long or with short chimneys, 
nd labor-saving features. These women, and same design can be had in a Puritan model and gasoline stoves. Perfection’s prices range 


il others who are interested in better look- with short chimneys. from $18.00 to $164.00. Your dealer will 
ag, better cooking stoves, are invited to A similar design burns gasoline. The finish doubtless offer you easy terms. 
md the description of this new range given oon all three styles is hard porcelain enamel, Write for information to the Perfection 


xlow. They are invited to compare it with which can’t rust or wear out. A damp cloth Stove Company, 7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, 
itis, point by point; then to go to their keeps it clean. Colors: pure white®white with Ohio. In Canada, to General Steel Wares, 





“alers' and examine it. sea blue, apple green, cherry red or golden Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Ranges 
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“Ab 


wv 
traps notice, in Steel frame for The porcelain Look at the oven. Balanced drop The big Superfex Use a low blue Thereservoir is 
Wy rane this strength ..closed- enamel! finish, It alone has seven door and always burner on this flame for simmer- reversible ..easily 
te very’ that in back for clean- which looks like time and labor- cool handle. It is range equals the ing . . 1% inches filled. Made of 
Yhien atures liness . . grouped china and wears saving features. It constructed on the giant burner on a higher for quick giass..fuelsupply 
battifol nase’ it burners, on which like iron, is easily is built-in .. en- famous‘ liveheat” gas stove ..the heat. Perfection is always visible. 
tomnigne’ 0 its bigger meals are cleaned with a amel-lined . . air principle which others, standard heat is absolutely Withalargelower 
ng life The and cooked in smaller damp cloth. The insulated. Has five means fresh, mov- gas burners. All clean .. no smoke, reservoir ... 80 
ttsign. f @new space .. and all- enameltray below rack positions . . ing heat, speedier have automatic soot or odor. No that cooking goes 
Hangs, * of in- grate top for keep- the burners slides a new, accurate baking and better wick stops. Flame dirty bottoms to on while top one 
‘ ing foods warm. outforcleaning. heat indicator. flavored foods. can’t go too high. kitchen vessels, is being filled. 







the Mopern  SHort-Bov”’ 


in making your 
Jams and Jellies 


It saves time and money, 


and insures perfect 


jams and jellics... 


HE Certo “‘short-boil’”’ method 

is now accepted as the most 
efficient, economical way to make 
all your jams and jellies. Famous 
cooking experts, including Alice 
Bradley and Sarah Field Splint, 
recommend it. The Home Eco- 
nomics Departments of universi- 
ties and colleges all over the 
country teach it. Millions of 
women use it! 


Certo is a pure fruit product— 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. With Certo, anyone can 
make perfect jams and jellie S, 
quickly and easily, from any fruit 
or fruit juice, even those delicious 
fruits that never before would jell. 
Only one or two minutes’ boiling 
is required — hence the name, 
“‘short-boil” method. Millions of 
women have discovered that jams 
and jellies made the Certo “short- 
boil” way have better color and 
flavor—more like the fresh fruit 
itself—and that the cost per glass 
is from 1 to 3 cents less than by 
the o!d “long-boil” method. 

The experiences of Mrs. A. and Mrs. 
B., as outlined on this page, make clear 
not only the genuine economy but also 
the wonderful simplicity and ease of the 
Certo method. 

2... 
on how to saiaeeoee 
jellies by the ‘‘short-boil"’ 
method the other.’ an (== 


| 
**Recipes for Tempting | 
Dishes Using Jams and | 


Jellies."" Mail coupon to ; ¥ Ree 
Elizabeth Palmer, Home } E>. | 
Service Dept. She will ll ey 49 


write you and send the Wie J 2 
two booklets. — Hey 
f any 











Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 
Yerto Corporation, 


441 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y 


(In Canada, address: Certo, Coboure, Ont.) 
Please send me the two booklets described 
above. 

DE ca eiac due demeatesed se 

I ely ot. dr acca aoe 

City State 


OD) Check here and send 10c if you want 
trial half bottle of Certo F1—4-99 
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” The Old-Fashioned | The Modern 
**Long-Boil’’ Method | | “*Short-Roil’’ Method 
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2 Mrs. B. also had two 
quarts of ripe strawber- 
ries and she was ready 
to start her jam-making 
at nine o'clock, too. 


1 Mrs. A. had two quarts 
of ripe strawberries to be 
made into jam. After 
hulling her berries, she 
was ready tostart making 
her jam at nine o'clock. 





3 The dark band on the — gr cap 4 Mrs. B., using the same 
kettle indicates the , as no a quantity of strawberries, 
amount of fruit and juice ‘ (2 quarts), got the same 


from Mrs. A.’s berries amount of fruit and juice 
(4 cups). Her berries 


(4 cups). The straw- 
berries cost 20¢ a quart also cost 20¢ a quart—2 
quarts 40¢. 


—2 quarts 40¢. 
VSR sg Mr. B. added 3 Ba of 


¥ sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 7¢ per lb.—3 
Ibs. 21¢. (The next step 
explains this larger quan- 
tity of sugar.) 


5 Mrs. A. added 2 Ibs. of 
sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 7¢ per Ilb.—2 
Ibs. 14¢. 





8 Mrs. B. simply brought 


7 Following the old “‘pound her fruit and sugar to@ 
for pound” standard rec- a! tumbling boil, and boiled 
1 g boil, an 
ipe, Mrs. A. had to boil ey)». them for 1 minute, then 
the fruit and sugar about a, added '4 bottle (14 cup) 
30 minutes before the as call a of Certo. The fruit flavor 
jam thickened tothe de- < aa oa fan 2 > and color were saved and 
sired consistency. This . the juice didn’t boil away. 
long boiling evaporated | That is why extra sugar 
one-half of the original was needed—simply to 
weight of the berries and Saga” jell the juice that would 
carried off most of the | have boiled away by the 
natural fresh fruit flavor **long-boil ’’ method. The 
as fragrant st#am. 7 ts ba = jam will contain no more 

, ap Ww w sugar per glass than by 


Q When Mrs. A. poured 


WW w ‘s me . sae the old method. 
her jam she found she je wi iS 
had 6 8-oz. glasses. — lS z 10 Mrs. B. got 10 8-02 
The cost: Berries... .40¢ w re — a oat glasses of jam from her 








Sugar... . .14¢ berries. 

6 ) 54¢ The cost: Berries... . 40 
o¢ =] Sugar .:..-- 2i¢ 
The 6 glasses cost an é 14 bottle Certo @ 35¢ 18 
average of 9¢ per glass. 10)7%¢ 
= Tut 

M3 \\ 

{i}.0 —e— 

1] It took Mrs. A. 45 min- ae 4 
utes to make her 6 S. é 12 Mrs. B.’s 10 glasses ; 
glasses. It was nine- — jam were made in 1 
forty-five when she fin- minutes. She was 
ished. through at nine-fifteer 





This same comparison holds true with all fruits. With Certo, by saving 
the fruit juice formerly boiled away, you get half again more jam or Jety 
from a given amount of fruit. You save the delicate color, the delicious 
flavor of the fresh fruit. You save time, effort, and fuel, and get a perfect 


jam or jelly every time at a saving of from one to three cents per glass 
. o ¢ . = © 1923, P. Co., ine. 
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sugars. Puddings play 
. very important part in the menu 
r growing children; and most 
agsculines not only enjoy, but de- 
nand them, as a matter of course. 
‘nversely, women trying to avoid 
«plus avoirdupois, and elderly 
seople who are advised to “go light 
with meats and sweets” are apt 
tp depend on fruit alone as a 
jesert. Those summer puddings, 
therefore, in which fruit is the dis- 
tinctive and main ingredient, dis- 
lacing an overamount of heavy 
arch and sugar, Occupy an im- 
portant middle ground. 
Fuit is extensively used in 
English desserts. The popular 
tart” is a taken-for-granted in 
fnglish menus, both in the de- 
lightful inns and on the home 
tables. It is, in some ways, pref- 
sable to our pie, whose place it 
fils to a certain extent, as it dis- 
yenses with a bottom crust—al- 
mys somewhat indigestible, even 
under the most favorable circum- 
tances. I don’t know how the 
English cooks manage with their 
mince pies, which I confess seem 
to require an under crust; but I 
inow that all fruit pies—or tarts— 
ae made as follows: 


fil a deep pie-plate with any 
sort of berries or fruit, add 
ugat as Wished (the English rather 
indersweeten 


RUIT puddings seem an excel- 
lent compromise between fruit, 
J pure and simple, and the or- 
dinary dessert, rich in fats and 


a good idea), shake a 


Loncordia 
Apple Tart 


over 


town, 


‘tawberry Tart 


tof flour over to thicken sirup 


lightly if berries are used, and cover 
wth a crust of good pastry; bake and 
erve warm, 


Or—a popular method 
stew and sweeten the fruit, serve 


vm in a glass dish and accompany 
‘with pastry strips or diamonds (hot) 
uranged separately, but served on 
the fruit. 


Devonshire cream is served with 


wis in England; cottage-cheese is 
80 a delicious accompaniment. 


Fill a deep glass pie- 
plate with rather thick 
sweetened applesauce, 
the top with little squares of 


‘tally buttered bread, and set in a 
“oven to brown and crisp the 
Toutons, 
", stead of the bread, top with 
8 of marshmallows, and set in a 
‘merate oven to puff and lightly 
The applesauce should be hot for both these desserts. 


Serve with hard sauce. 


delicious. 





tim) and baked. 


ayer 












































Berry Mold This I usually make with 

huckleberries or blueberries, 
but raspberries and blackberries are also 
delicious. Stew 1 quart of berries with sugar 
to taste, and arrange in alternate 
layers in a deep cooking bow! with 
slices of buttered bread—which 
are cut to fit, so that the mold 
will be solid. Let stand overnight 
in refrigerator or other cool place. 
To serve, unmold and garnish 
with whipped cream. Be sure 
that berries, and especially juice, 
are liberal enough to saturate the 
bread entirely. 





Mrs. Emerson’s Berry Two well 
Batter Pudding beaten 

eggs, 2 
cups of milk, 2 cups of flour, little 
salt, butter half the size of an egg. 
To the beaten eggs add 1 cup of 
milk and part of the flour, whip 
well and then add the rest of the 
milk and flour; whip again and 
add 2 cups of berries, Pour in 
buttered dish, and add the butter, 
in pieces, on the top, to melt. Bake 

















until puffed and browned and 








°Fruited 
Desserts 


Different ways of utilizing the 


delicious fruits 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


wwe 


This I ate at Biarritz and it proved most 
ioe A baking-dish (I use oven glass 

al these tarts) was lined with good pastry (inch-and-a-half- 
To serve, it was filled with a single 
of fine strawberries, sugared and lightly cooked, the 


“estices filled with a rich, heavy sirup made by boiling away 


"é Perfectly delicious. 


“berry juice with extra sugar. This was served warm and 
Cherries are also a delectable filling. 


~ them, stew slightly in their measure of sugar, drain, boil 
Until thick and rich, and proceed as with the strawberries. 


"of cooked pastry may be arranged over the top, if wished. 








batter set—consistency of pop- 
overs. Eat with any nice liquid 
sauce. 
Mock Berry Pie Fill a deep pie 
plate with ber- 
ries (about 1 quart), add 44 cup— 
or more—of sugar, and shake 1 
tablespoon of flour over to thicken 
sirup slightly. Cover the top 
thickly with inch squares of 
thickly buttered bread and bake 
in a good oven, covering ‘the first 
part of the time. I think this is 
fully as nice as regular berry pie— 
and very easy to make. 


and _ berries 


Berry Custard Stew blackberries or 

raspberries with half 
their weight of sugar until thickened 
and rich. Place a good layer in a 
shallow glass dish. Make a custard 
of 2 eggs, 2 cups of milk, pinch of salt, 
14 cup of sugar, 1 tablespoon of 
corn-starch wet in a bit of cold milk, 
and vanilla to flavor. Cook in double 
boiler and cool. Just before serving, 
pour the custard over the jam, and 
serve cold with sugar and cream or 
top milk. 


Cherry Mold One egg, well beaten, 
4 cup of sugar, 1% 
cups of milk, 14 teaspoon of salt, 
1 tablespoon of melted butter and 24 
cups of flour, with 2 teaspoons of 
baking-powder in it. Combine, and lastly add 1 cup of stoned 
cherries, rolled in a bit of flour. Steam two hours, serve with 
maple-sugar (if possible) and cream or any nice sauce. 


Strawberry 
tart 


Bake good pastry on the outside 
of small patty pans, making in- 
dividual pastry cases. Just before serving, fill with fine sugared 
strawberries or raspberries, and pipe whipped cream over them, 
or pile with whipped cream. Pretty for parties or a home treat. 


Individual Strawberry Tarts 


Rice and Peach Pudding This I ate first in Paris. Place 2 cups 
of boiled rice in double boiler with 3 
tablespoons of sugar, pinch of salt and [Continued on page 43 
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It wouldn’t be hard to cart some over 
here in a wheelbarrow.”’ 


“‘Trees?”’ 


No HURRY 





Ann was on the other side of the 


stone, deposited it solemnly on the "1 


“‘Small trees and bushes,”’ said Barclay. “Small favors thankfully received. | 
He finished the picket, and picked up Couienet Hews gage SP was hoping you’d come down. I like 
the paint-can. “I'll go back there right work when you’re around.” He frovne, 
now and look for som: No hurry about getting this done. I “This is the last afternoon I’ll have a chance to.” 
don’t like to work here much this time of the day, anyway, **You’ll have a chance to what?” 


with the cars shooting 7 
“You mean—you f 
“Not yet. Not while I’m busy. 

now, I might as well stay longer and fix the place right. 

want me.” 

‘“‘When I don’t I'll tell you,’’ she answered. ‘‘Of course we 
want you. Aunt Bessie says you’re less trouble than any man 
she’s ever seen, and I say you sling a mean paint-brush.”’ She 
laughed, tossing her hair back from her eyes. “If you'll wait 
a minute, I'll go with you.” 

Barclay hesitated. ‘‘You’d better not. Not in those clothes, 
anyhow. You’re dressed for writing, not horticulture.” 

“‘Maybe you’re right,”’ she said, reluctantly. 

She went as far as the brook with him. 

‘“‘Why don’t you take the wheelbarrow?” she asked. 

“I’m just going to look around today.”’ He tested the board 
over the brook before he “We'll have 
to put a plank in here sometime.” 


your hand for a lift?” 
As long as I’ve stayed up to 
If you 


eel like raising 


crossed. 


Barclay didn’t see her cheeks go white; he was looking tows; 
the old house on the ridge, hidden somewhere in the trees, 

“I’m leaving tomorrow,” he said, abruptly. “I’m going q 
to Bridgehaven.”’ 

“But—-but they don’t want you for another month.” 

“It isn’t that. There's just no excuse for my staying her’ 

“Excuse? You don’t need one. There’s lots of work to 
There’s wood to be-cut.”’ ; 

“T cut enough wood to last through the fall.” 

“But the lawn ‘ 

“There isn’t anything,” said Barclay. ‘I’ve been looking aj 
around. Everything’sdone. I’m through everything. If ther 
been any real work to do, I’d have found it. I ought to ha» 
left long ago, only I couldn’t. Not while you had some pj 
jobs for me.” 

“The chores are real,’’ she protested. 

“They aren’t enough to keep me busy.” & 
shook his head. ‘Ever since the house has be 








S he walked he heard whir of unseen wings and 
feet scurrying away from him. He found a 
white birch, young enough for transplanting, and 
marked it. Then he plunged uphill, the growth 
thinning as he went on, the space between the 
trees widening. 

Barclay found himself suddenly on what had 
once been aroad. Wondering, he followed through 
a tangle of brush between two walls of sugar- 
maples until he came upon a clearing. An old 
house, somewhat like Ann’s, stood on it. 











fixed and all the trees planted, I haven’t felt right’ 
He spoke lamely. “I used to get a kick out 
shingling, painting, and things like that, | 
haven’t anything to hold me now—like yor 
writing.”’ 

“Oh, the writing.’’ She dismissed it casually 
and studied him. ‘I know how you feel about tl 
house. I feel the same way. Only that’s » 
reason for leaving,” 

“I’m going,” said Barclay, stubbornly. 

““You—you want to go?” 

“‘No’’—he spoke so forcefully he surprised hin- 














He moved closer, examining the sagging porch 
and the broken windows. It would be fun, he 
thought, to fix the porch and put in new panes; to paint the 
clapboards and re-shingle the roof. 

Reluctantly, he retraced his footsteps. Near the bottom 
of the ridge he heard the sound of a spade grinding on stone, 
and he came upon Ann in overalls, with the wheelbarrow. She 
was digging up the white birch. 

“You certainly picked the hardest spot on the ridge,” she 
chided. ‘If the rest of the trees and bushes are in places like 
this, you’ll be all summer getting them out.” 

Barclay took the spade from her. ‘‘I—I didn’t find any more,” 
he said, sheepishly. “I forgot to look. I didn’t think you’d 
follow right after me.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“I thought you’d be writing.” 

“When there’s something like this to do?” 
“You ought to know better by now.’ 

“If you want to play hooky it’s all right with me, but it isn’t 
going to get any stories written.’’ He dug up a stone and slowly, 
carefully cut around the roots of the birch. 

The girl looked at him, narrowly. “I think you take more 
interest in my writing than in your own affairs,” she said. “I 
think there’s something queer about this job of yours. Nobody 
would wait this long for anybody.”’ 

“Oh, yes, they would!’”’ he exclaimed. “I had a letter just the 
other day. The boss told me he can’t use me until September.” 

“Then you'll be here all summer?” 

Barclay looked up quickly to see if she were laughing at him, 
but she wasn’t. 

“He said there was no hurry; and you know how much I 
have to do here. Shrubbery, fence, barn, weather-vane—”’ 
The birch was loose now, and he lifted it carefully into the 
wheelbarrow. “If you'll steady it, I’ll push.” 


She laughed. 


ROM the stone wall in the back field where he was working, 

Barclay could see the barn, a fresh flat red, and the weather- 
cock, glistening gold in the sun. 

It was August, and somehow, the house had lost its challenge 
for him; it was like all the fine white houses down the highway 
—uninteresting. He wasn’t, he told himself, staying any longer; 
there wasn’t anything for him to do—except a few jobs like 
piling stones on the wall, and that was just an excuse to appear 
busy and to keep from thinking. 

Even though the house held no challenge, he kept his eyes 
on it, as if he expected to see Ann appear on the porch or in the 
driveway. A small stone rolled through the deep grass to his 
feet, startling him. 


self—‘“‘I don’t, but I’d better. The longer I sty, 
the harder it will be for me to leave.” 
Aunt Bessie, calling from the back porch, interruptel 
Somebody to see you.” 


“Ann!” 
them. ‘Ann! 


HE hesitated, then left him abruptly. She didn’t com 
back for a long time, and when she did, her cheeks wer 
colored high, as if she were excited. 

“T just turned down an offer for the house.” 
spilled out, as if she couldn’t hold them back. 

“You mean—somebody stopped and wanted to buy it?” 

She nodded. “An old man. He told me he'd been all ow 
this section of the country looking for just such a place—n 
too large or too small—a real old house that had been dae 
over. He wasso stubborn! He made me a good offer, and wha 
I refused, he raised it.’’ 

“T don’t think I’d have sold, either, unless I had to.” 

“I don’t have to yet. I’m going to stay as long as! @ 
And even if I don’t sell a story, I won’t have to worry. fi 
wouldn’t take no for an answer. He’s coming back in a we 
or two, and I just know he’ll make a better offer. He hadi 
check-book out all ready to make a payment.” 

“‘That’s fine,”’ said Barclay. 

“I’ve got enough to hold out through the fall.” 

“Yes, and—and with me gone, maybe a little longer.” 

‘Maybe longer.” There was no smile on her lips. “The 
no sense in your working any more this afternoon.” 

“Let’s go up on the ridge,” Barclay suggested. “I've su 
thing to show you.” 


The words 


NCE across the brook on the new plank, he led the 
As he pushed through a path overgrown with weeds #0! 
wild flowers he had, curiously, a vision of her ahead # th 
house, waiting for him. It brought a lump to his throat, a0 
suddenly he knew that he would always be seeing her, no matte 
where he went. In any city, in any job, he’d be thinking of be: 
Those clear, candid eyes. That toss of a brave, bobbed head 
They came upon the house suddenly and, for a moment, Al! 
stood silent. 
“What a beautiful place,’’ she said, quietly. ; 
“Beautiful?” Barclay followed her glance. The house seem 
shabby—even shabbier than Ann’s, the first time he'd rom 
“‘More beautiful than mine,”’ she said. ‘And set back po 
too, away from the highway. I’ve never liked the hight# 
I’ve always been afraid of having a gas station oF # 
stand next to me.” ve Tike dont 
“I’ve never thought of that. The thing I dont like 
there is the way the cars rush past.” 


The Farm lady 





laughing at him. Barclay picked UD th 
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No. 3. Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 


le of the Wil “] wasn’t thinking of that; I was | 
Picked up ¢ wondering about these trees. If the last 
Y on the wal three were taken away, you could see the 
y Teceived, | Sound in the distance. I—I wish I’d 
wn. I like; known about this place before I bought 

He frowns : She walked quickly to the porch 


The steepest hill at the 





md examined the steps. She looked at 
;' parclay queerly. ‘“‘Somebody’s been 
oking towari working here. Somebody must be plan- ° 
oo os Proving Ground—2 
T’m going « ia 4 u O 
ARCLAY coughed. “It’s me.” 
nth.” ~ The smile came back to her lips. 
staying here On my time?” 
f work to “No. I’ve been up here a few Sun- 
jays—just working around. I'd like to 
yeep on. I don’t even know who owns 
__” he stopped. 
en looking j “You wouldn’t buy it even if you did,” 
ng. If there She faced him. 
ught to haw HF | you'd let me have it. Why shouldn’t I 
1ad some re 


buy it now?” 
“That’s crazy! You buying another 
house!” 

“Of course It isn t. 


d ill 25% 
aout 





pron’ amen Highway Hill 7% 
_ Level 


e busy.” fe 
ouse has bee 





Don’t you see? 





: I'l] sell mine—-I’l] make a good deal more 

7 t felt right than I put into it enough to buy this When you realize that the hills 

. kick out d and fix it over and live in it for a while, encountered in ordinary driving 

ike Aa. all at the same time. It will mean some- average only seven per cent in 

wW—llke you thing to do, for both of us.” f grade, you will appreciate how 
; . me you buy it,” he said, slowly, “you'll much harder are the tests at Gen- 

ad it Casual) never do any more writing.” eral Motors’ Proving Ground. 

feel about th “Writing? I don’t want to write. I 

nly that's» never did—much. I used that as an 


nly. 


excuse to buy the house. I—I even 
fooled myself for a while, and tried to do 
astory, but I’ve never finished it and I 


surprised hin- er wil. I 
longer I st Barclay interrupted her. “If you fix 
_—s this place and you don’t try to write, 
h, interrupte you won’t be able to keep it. You'll . L 
have to sell it.”” go Proving Ground occupies 
didn’t ae “Have to?” She laughed. “I'll want 1268 acres near Milford, Michi- 
& a to. And then I’ll buy another, and do : 
r cheeks wer gan, convenient to all General 


’ The word 


thatone over. People are always looking 
for houses like this. Why, some day 
I'l be so rich I can keep one for my 


Motors’ car divisions. It is a great 
“outdoor laboratory” where auto- 


Own. 
buy it?” uy 3 1:1, - : : : “ 
a oll ow I'd—I'd like to help you. mobiles can be tested in a scientific 
a "a ‘T'll go back to the city if you don’t.” - i ial wy 
i boa joe He thought she was laughing at him, SEREE URGES COREMIGNS GNSS SUS 
er pa ae but she wasn’t. Her eyes were wise and exactly comparable. Especially 
’ 1 kind and rst: i ; é ; 
pa nd understanding, but he couldn’t constructed roads and hills dupli- 
to. tea ‘T'll need a partner—one that can do cate every driving condition. ucts compare with others in their 
ong as i @ 


o worry. it 
ack in a weet 
He had ts 


nger.” 
ips. “Theres 


“T’ye some 


the heavy work while I do the planning. 
4 man that’s a jack-of-all-trades. I 
don't care how slow he is as long as he 
does his work well. But I don’t want 
tim if he’s the kind that threatens to 
ln away as soon as he has finished a 
just because there’s no more pot- 
leting to be done.”’ 


] Won't,” said Barclay, slowly. “If 
“hat ever happens, something else 


But he didn’t 


“ill ke ” 
S Keep me around. 
el her what it was 


At the Proving Ground the 
General Motors car divisions test 
and prove their new models before 
they are offered to the public. 

Here also cars of different Ameri- 
can and European makes are tested 
after they are put on the market, 
thereby enabling General Motors 


respective price classes. 

The tests involve speed, power, 
endurance, braking, riding com- 
fort, handling ease, fuel, oil and 
tire consumption, body style— 
every phase of car construction and 
performance. And claims and opin- 
ions are reduced to facts. 


led the ¥#) Deena the sight of her to know precisely how its prod- 7 ’ ’ ’ 
ant “ading in the doorway waiting for him 
th weeds # as, : ’ ng 4 CTURE showing the Prov- 
ahead at se “gan in her bright hair, and her gaia’ nap suneel deasetienn is avail- 
j eves ¢ ‘ ee « : ’ - 
‘s throat, a 7S clear and wise and kind. There’d TUNE IN—General Motors Family able in lengths of one, two, or four reels, free 


ner, no mall! 


plenty of time to tell her. No hurry. 


Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 


of all charges except those of transportation. 


inking of Dé There'd be other things he must tell - phage ae It may be borrowed by schools, clubs, 
ead. et, too. The iob waiti in Brid ao other stations associate doth —— mm 
obbed bh ¥: J waiting In briage- with N. B.C. churches and other organizations. 
moment, An! “yen, for one thing. Oh, well, no use specify whether the 35 or 16mm width is 
“Worry about that. M aybe he’d throw desired ane give several weeks’ ST a 
"Up entirely > he anks. : ¢ d f showings. Write to Institutional Ad- 
cerned pe Pa de rt ee er: gro wesmhins Dapeceinahe, General Motors, Detroit. 
house seeme? na somebody who enjoye 
ne’d seen It Mating. Somebody who liked working im 
der pressure. **A car for every purse and purpose 


back . - 
the high¥® 
or 2 hot-det 


n’t like do” 


a th Let ’em move up one 
a ® other vice-presidents. Anyway, 
aed of time to tell Ann about that. 
No hurry, 


THE END 








CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - 


OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


VIKING - BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC - Al! with Body by Fisher 


FRIGIDAIRE— Tbe Automatic Refrigerator 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power ond Light Plants 


GMAC Plen ef Credit Purchase 





R Water Systems 
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The Miracle of 
MULCH PAPER 












































Cinltlies the 
Final CROP 


not the First Cost 


HEN the last crop has 

been marketed and you 
check costs against income, 
THAT'S the time that Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper proves its 
REAL worth. 

For by stimulating plant 
growth, producing earlier 
crops and reducing cultiva- 
tion, Gator-Hide provides a 
three-fold benefit for the 
planter. In actual tests con- 
ducted under the supervision 
of experts, Mulch Paper has 
produced increases in yields 
that have varied from 73% 
for white potatoes up to 507% 
for carrots. 

If your regular dealer is not 
yet handling Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper, write us, men- 
tioning his name. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Room 1006 
125 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH PAPER 





This paper is licensed for use in the 37 states east of 
Colorado under the patents of Charles F. Eckart, the 
inventor of mulch paper, which are owned by the 
International Paper Company. 

WRITE for FREE BOOKLET 
Send for booklet, “The Miracle of Mulch Paper”, toe 
day. It tell-, in aneasily grasped way, the entire story 
of paper mulch—its history—its record, and ways and 
means of laying and anchoring. It’s Free. 
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no virtue in letting the work get 

ahead of you. The tasks about 
the barnyard, orchard, garden, poultry- 
yard, pasture, etc., need not suffer be- 
cause of the pressure of field work, if 
minor as well as major operations are 
properly organized. That is to say, 
automatic float control for the windmill, 
self-feeders for the pigs, portable motors 
and engines for running such equipment 
as separator and grindstone, adequate 
tools and equipment for the garden and 
orchard, service wagons for tractors in 
the field, tanks and pumps for motor oil 
and motor fuel, etc. The man who keeps 
ahead of his work is the one who has the 
so-called ‘‘chores’’ incidental to field 
work down to a system. 


T’S a bad sign if a farmer isn’t 
off busy in June. And yet there is 


This announces Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1555, ‘‘Pep- 
permint and Spearmint as 
Farm Crops,” just published by the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Free, foregoing address. And 
mushrooms—a new bulletin telling how 
to grow them has just been published by 
the Department of Agriculture. If you 
want a copy, write for Farmers’ Bulletin 
1587 F, foregoing address. It’s free. If 
the supply is exhausted, let us know, and 
we'll see what we can do. 


Mint and 


Mushrooms 


Soybeans planted late in June 
will make a fair crop of hay, 
although such late planting 
is not usually recommended. But don’t 
plant ’em too deep. In a good seed- 
bed, one inch is deep enough. They can 
be sown with a grain-drill, planted in 
rows so as to be cultivated, or sown with 
corn. 


Soybeans 
for Hay 


Raking Up Lawn No need to rake the 
Clippings clippings from the 
lawn after each mow- 
ing, except in densely shaded locations. 
If the grass gets too long before cutting, 
the clippings may need to be removed. 


Harvesting Alfalfa Never too old to 

learn—that is the 
way D. P. Miller, Harrison county, 
Ohio, feels. He had been harvesting 
alfalfa for seven years (curing it in the 
swath) before he decided to take a day 
off and go to the Experiment Station, 
where he learned how to cure alfalfa in 
the windrow. The following day hk 
tried the new wrinkle and found he lost 
very few leaves, which are the most 
valuable part of alfalfa hay. “I lost 
about a third of the leaves under the old 
method,” says he. 

F. J. Schmeeckle, Dawson county, 
Nebr., thinks the side-delivery rake & 
the proper thing for handling alfalfa. He 
cuts most of his alfalfa in the forenoon. 
If the weather is dry, he will 
start the side-delivery rake the same 
afternoon and finish raking the next day. 
He has found it does not pay to hand 
alfalfa when there is much dew on it 
Bleaching too readily takes place. } 
good weather he leaves the alfalfa 
the windrow for four or five days. 


Besides saving the thresh 
ing bill, the use of 
oats for feed permits the 
grain to be cut somewhat earlier t 
when it is to be threshed. As @ rest! 
the straw is more palatable. In add- 
tion, more of the leaves of the oats 
and of any legume that may be C 
bundles are saved. P.M.¢ 


G. A. Martin, Was 
ington county, Ot 
has more than by 
roadside sales of fruit and vegetables 7 
illuminating his bulletin-board. pos] 
noticed that most of the traffic Oi 
his farm between the hours of 6 lamp | 
p.m. And so he placed a carbide | 
over his roadside sign. Town f ao | 
for an evening’s ride through he sf | 
try, are attracted by this ligh "sh | 
many of them oe and buy 
roducts for the next day. 
P “This stunt enables me to get my 

a ; 


Sheaf Oats 
for Feeding 


Lights Increase 
Evening Sales 
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rrtising before every motorist that 
a my farm,” says Martin. “And I 
ind that I can serve customers with less 
bother than at any other time during the 
Evening selling does not interfere 
le, 
c. 


day. t 
say way with my regular schedu 


and it is not expensive.” F 


Combine harvesters have 
been discussed pro and 
con and considered from 
every angle seemingly possible. But one 
thing in favor of the combine that is 
widom mentioned is this: Fields that 
have never had a coat of straw since 
they were first broken with the plow are 
now getting all the straw back on the 
land as the wheat is cut. In a number of 
instances, fields that blew badly in spring 
in Kansas are now immune to the in- 
wads made by the wind, thanks to the 
yse of combines. The straw is putting 
the fields in better shape. B.D. 


A Boost for 
Combines 


Sweet clover sown in 
corn at the last cultiva- 
tion is a safe bet if there 
is plenty of moisture and, of course, no 
acidity. Fred van Druff, an Iowa man, 
sowed 500 acres last year on four farms, 
with good results. 


Sweet Clover 
in Corn 


May-beetles 
are due in 
, some sections this 
\ year—particularly in 
Eastern Iowa. This 
means next year will 
be a white-grub year. 
“\, Take a look at the 
adult beetle and the 
grub which is so 
} : harmful to corn, 
a timothy, straw- 
{ May \ berries, potatoes and 
beans. The beetles 
lay eggs this year, and the small grubs 
that hatch out will 
go deep into the 
ground to pass the 
winter. Next year 
they will come up 
and attack crops, 
then spend another 
winter in the soil 
pupal stage), com- 
ing out the third year 
as adult beetles to 
lay more eggs. A three-year life cycle. 
Any questions about control of this 
troublesome pest? 


May-Beetles, White Grubs 
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White grub 
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To Market by Truck? 


Continued from page 14 











definite advantages. The fact that a 
tuck ean be called to load stock at any 
hour, day or night, gives trucking an im- 
portant advantage. The owner can 
wait for the closing report of the day’s 
market, then call a truck (or use his own) 
and have his stock on the next morning’s 
market. Necessity for ordering a car a 
day or more in advance is avoided. 
On short hauls, or where the stockman 
wats his own truck, it is possible to wait 
or the early market radio report and 
ten get stock on the market that day. 
ut to make for greatest economy, com- 
mercial truckmen or shipping associa- 
Hons should have loads arranged several 
fil | in advance. Hauling less than 
af oads raises the cost of the con- 
ulence of trucking. 
made ile many adjustments must yet be 
ro trucking has apparently come to 
po The farmer’s problem, and the 
vhe unity’s problem, too, is to know 
nand where its use adds efficiency or 
“duces expense, 























‘Now there are over 


800 Horseless Farmers 
on the McCormick- 
Deering list 





‘Rely on 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Power Farming 


T’S worth a lotto be abletostep mum traction and lug efficiency in 
any footing; the full power of the 
heavy-duty engine can be turned 


into productive work on every job. 


from your tractor at night after 

handling a great acreage—almost 
as fresh and full of energy as when 
you cranked up inthe early morn- 
ing. And you can do it—if your 
tractor is a vibration-free, 4-cylinder 
McCormick- Deering. Its engine 
produces a flood of smooth flowing 
power that makes possible the fast- 
est, most efficient operation; and its 
lighter, more frequent power im- 
pulses spare both the tractor and 
the driver from shaking, wearing, 
tiring vibration. 


McCormick-Deering high-tension 
magneto ignition, protected air 
supply, circulating-splash engine 
lubrication, Alemite Zerk chassis 
lubrication, filtered fuel supply, effi- 
cient kerosene carburetion, friction- 
free ball-bearing crankshaft, ball 
and roller bearings at 34 points, 
removable cylinders, and replace- 
able parts throughout, are all mighty 
important features. Combined with 
the 4-cylinder principle and the 
properly balanced unit main frame, 
they give the McCormick-Deering 
Tractor owner the most efficient, 
longest-wearing, smoothest-running 
tractor on the market. See this big 
powerful 15-30 tractor at the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer’s store. He also 
has the 10-20 and the all-purpose 
Farmall. Write us for a catalog. 


The modern, upright McCormick- 
Deering engine is mounted in a 
one-piece frame, of great rigidity 
and strength, which is the backbone 
of the tractor. Engine, transmission, 
differential, axle mountings, radiator, 
etc., are mounted in or on this 
frame in such a way as to produce 
a proper center of balance. The 
McCormick-Deering is assured maxi- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


imum 606 So. Michigan Ave. —— Chicago, Illinois 
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The weary path of 


pump-and-carry drudgery 


can now be 
Pl bbsibart:tczye! 
at Low Cost / 


In countless homes today, you will 
find. Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Systems helping women to eliminate 
pump-and-carry drudgery. Helping 
them with running water in the 
laundry, kitchen, bathroom, dairy, 
and elsewhere. 

They find the cost is small, too. For 
example, an electrically operated F-M 
Home Water System sells for only $70. 
And other types, for various kinds of 
power and various sources of water 
supply, are proportionately low in cost. 


F-M Home Water Systems are easy 
to buy. With the liberal F- M Time 
Payment Plan, only a small pay- 
ment down is needed. You pay the 
balance as you enjoy running water 
in your home. Take the first step now 
. . « Use the coupon below. 


Only ‘70 , fi 


Cash f.o.b. factory for A= 
210 gallon per hour size. 


Complete with motor for 
60 cycle or direct current 
Entirely self-contained 
—fully enclosed. For use 
where source of water is 
not more than 22 feet 
below the unit. $100 for 
420 gallon per hour size. 


Self-Oiling Deep Well Pump Head 


Designed for pumping where the water lift is 
greater than 22 feet. Especially adaptable for 
general pumping service. Operated by an 
electric motor or gasoline engine. 









‘Home Water Systems 


If you have a water supply problem, 
our experienced engineers will furnish expert 
counsel without charge. Simply ask for our 
recommendations. 

Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 
a - . 

orse ‘Every Line a 
|| Products @ Leader” 
< \ een ee a 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 











Fe ee So 


\ aaa Dept. 6131, 900 S. Wabash Ave. 
eg Chicago, U.S. A. 

Please send free book describing items I have checked: 
Home Water Systems () Fairbanks Scales 
Home Light Plants LJ Electric Motors 

(J “‘Z"’ Engines L) Washing Machines 

(J Steel Eclipse Windmills () Feed Grinders 
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lying still and limp like a fallen sack. 

The driver jumped out and went 
plowing through the snow. 

“I just spotted him when I saw you,” 
said the policeman. ‘Do you mind 
turning your car just a little to the 
right—I want the lamps full on him.” 

He swung himself to the ground and 
went to where the man lay. 

The second inmate of the car got to 
the wheel and turned the machine with 
some difficulty, so that the light blazed 
on the dreadful thing. The policeman’s 
horse strayed to the side of the car and 
thrust in his inquiring head—he alone 
was unconcerned. 

Taking his bridle with a shaking hand, 
the second man stepped out of the car 
and joined the other two. 

“It is old Wentford,” said the police- 
man. 

‘‘Wentford good God!” 

The first of the two motorists fell on 
his knees by the side of the body and 
peered down into the grinning face. 

Old Benny Wentford! 

““Good God!” he said again. 


E was a middle-aged lawyer, unused 

to such a horror. Nothing more 
terrible had disturbed the smooth flow 
of his life than an occasional quarrel 
with the secretary of his golf club. And 
here was death, violent and hideous—a 
dead man on a snowy road; a man who 
had telephoned to him two hours before, 
begging him to leave a party and come 
to him. Though the snow had begun to 
fall all over again. 

“You know Mr. 
told me about you.” 

“Yes, I know him. I’ve often called 
at his house—in fact, I called there to- 
night, but it was shut up. He made 
arrangements with the Chief Constable 
that I should call ; *m!” 

The policeman stood over the body, 
his hands on his hips. 

“‘You stay here—I’ll go and phone the 
station,’ he said. 

He swung himself into the saddle. 

“EY . don’t you think we'd 
better go?’’ Mr. Enward, the lawyer, 
asked nervously. He had no desire to 
be left alone in the night with a battered 
corpse and a clerk whose trembling was 
almost audible. 

“You couldn’t turn your car,” said 
the policeman—which was true, for the 
lane was very narrow. 

They heard the jingle and thud of 
his horse’s canter, and presently they 
heard it no more. 


Wentford—he has 


“Ts he dead, Mr. Enward?” The 
young man’s voice was hollow. 

“Yes I think so the 
policeman said so.” 

“Oughtn’t we to make sure? He may 


only be injured?” 

Mr. Enward had seen the face now 
in the shadow of an uplifted shoulder. 
He did not wish to see it again. 

“Better leave him alone till a doctor 
comes—it is no use interfering in these 
things. Wentford . good God!” 

“‘He’s always been a little bit eccen- 
tric, hasn’t he?’”’ The clerk was young, 
and, curiosity being the tonic of youth, 
he had recovered some of his courage. 
“Living alone in that tiny cottage with 
all his money. I was bicycling past it 
on Sunday—a concrete box: that is 
what my young lady called it. With all 
his money——”’ 

“He is dead, Henry,” said Mr. En- 
ward, severely, ‘‘and a dead person has 
no property. I don’t think it quite— 
um—seemly to talk of him.in—um— 
his presence.” 


Continued from 
page 13 


He felt the occasion called for an 
emotional display of some kind. He 
never grown emotional over clients: least 
of all could this techy old man ingpin 
such. A few words of prayer Perhaps 
would not be out of place. But Mr 
Enward was a churchwarden of a highly 
respectable church, and for 40 y Y 
had had his praying done for him. Tf he 
had been a dissenter . - but he was 
not. He wished he had a prayer-book. 


H®s a long time gone.” 

The policeman could not have 
been more than a quarter mile away, byt 
<A paanae a very long time since he had 
eft. 

“Has he any heirs?’’ asked the clerk 
professionally. 

Mr. Enward did not answer. Instead 
he suggested that the lights of the ca 
should be dimmed. They revealed this 
Thing too plainly. Henry went back 
and dimmed the lights. It became ter. 
ribly dark when the lights were lowered, 
and eyesight played curious tricks: it 
seemed that the bundle moved, Mr 
Enward had a feeling that the grinning 
face was lifting to leer slyly at him over 
the humped shoulder. 

“Put on the lights again, Henry,” the 
lawyer’s voice quavered. “I can’t se 
what I am doing.” 


He was doing nothing; on the other | 


hand, he had a creepy feeling that the 
Thing was behaving oddly. Yet it lay 
very still, just as it had lain all the time. 

“He must have been murdered, | 
wonder where they went to?” asked 
Henry hollowly, and a cold shiver vi- 
brated down Mr. Enward’s spine. 

Murdered! Of course he was mur 
dered. There was blood on the snow, 
and the murderers were .. . 

He glanced backward nervously, and 
almost screamed. A man stood in the 
shadowy space behind the car: the light 
of the lamps reflected by the snow just 
revealed him. 

“‘Who—who are you, please?” croaked 
the lawyer. 

He added ‘‘please’’ because there was 
no sense in being rough with a man who 
might be a murderer. 


HE figure moved into the light. He 

was slightly bent, and even more 
middle-aged than Mr. Enward. He wore 
a flat-topped felt hat, a long ulster and 
large, shapeless gloves. 

About his neck was an enormous yellow 
scarf, and Mr. Enward noticed, in é 
numb, mechanical way, that his shoes 
were large and square-toed and that he 
carried a tightly furled umbrella on his 
arm, though the snow was falling heavily. 

“I’m afraid my car has broken downé 
mile up the road.” : 

His voice was gentle and apologetic: 
obviously he had not seen the Bundle 
In his agitation, Mr. Enward had stepped 
into the light of the lamps and his 
shadow sprawled across the deeper 
shadow. 

‘“‘Am I wrong in thinking that you a 
in the same predicament?” asked the | 
newcomer. “I was unprepared for the 
er—condition of the road. It is pe 
table that one should have overl 
this possibility.” J »” asked | 

“Did you pass the policeman: 

Mr. Enward. | 

Whoever this stranger was, whatever 
might be his character and disp 
it was right and fair that he sho uld 
there was a policeman in the vicini’y. 

“Policeman?” Thesquare-hattedr 
was surprised. ‘No, I passed n0| wat | 
man. At my rate of progress It 
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extremely difficult to pass anything——’ 

““Going toward you, on horseback, a 
mounted policeman,” said Mr. Enward, 
rapidly. “He said that he would be back 
on. My name is Enward—solicitor— 
Enward, Caterham & Enward.” 

He felt it was a moment for confidence. 

“Delighted!” murmured the other. 
“we've met before. My name—er—is 
peeder—R, double E, D, E, R.” 

Mr. Enward took a step forward. 

“Not the detective? I thought I'd 
gen you . - + look!” — 

" He stepped out of the light and the 
heap on the ground emerged from 
shadow. The lawyer made a dramatic 
gesture. Mr. Reeder came forward 
slowly. 

ne stooped over the dead man, took 
an electric torch from his pocket and 
shone it steadily on the face. For a long 
time he looked and studied. His mel- 
ancholy face showed no evidence that he 
was sickened or pained. 

“H’'m!” he said, and got up, dusting 
the snow from his knee. He fumbled in 
the recesses of his overcoat, produced a 
pair of eyeglasses, set them crudely on 
his nose and surveyed the lawyer over 
their top. : 

“Very—um—extraordinary. I was on 
my way to see him.” 

Enward stared. 

“You were on your way? 
Did you know him?” 

Mr. Reeder considered this question. 

“J—er—didn’t—er—know him. No. 
I had never met him.” 

The lawyer felt that his own presence 
needed some explanation. 

“This is my clerk, Mr. Henry Green.” 

Mr. Reeder bowed slightly. 

“What happened was this 


’ 


So was I! 


” 


R. REEDER gave the impression 
lVL that he was not listening. Once he 
walked out of the blinding light and 
peered back the way the policeman had 
gone; once he went over to the body and 
looked at it again; but most of the time 
he was wandering down the lane, search- 
ing the ground with his hand-lamp, with 
Mr. Enward following at his heels lest 
any of the narrative be lost. 

“Is he dead—I suppose so?’’ suggested 
the lawyer. 

“I—er—have never seen anybody—er 
—deader,”” said Mr. Reeder, gently. ‘I 
should say, with all reverence and re- 
ee he was—er—extraordinarily 
ead, 

He looked at his watch. 

_ “At 9.15 you met the policeman? He 
had just discovered the body? It is now 
a How did you know that it was 
9.157 

“I heard the church clock at Woburn 
Green strike the quarter.” 

Mr. Enward conveyed the impression 
that the clock struck exclusively for him. 
Henry halved the glory—he also had 
heard the clock. 

_ At Woburn Green—you heard the 
Cock? H’m . . . 9.15!” 

The snow was falling thickly now. It 
fell on the heap, and lay in the little 
folds and creases of his clothes. 
®. . must have lived somewhere about 

Mr. Reeder asked the question with 

great deference. 
My directions were that his house 
ay off the main road—you would hardly 
call this a main road—50 yards beyond 
jnntice-board advertising land for sale— 
sirable building land.” 

Mr. Enward pointed to the darkness. 
a there—the notice-board. Curi- 
lor ee rough, I am the—er—solicitor 
or the vendor.”’ 

Poy natural inclination was to empha- 
sie the desirability of the land, but he 





ret it was hardly the moment. He 
rer to the question of Mr. Went- 
8 house. [Continued on page 38 | 
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Name your beard, gentlemen 


EARDS are past reforming. Blue 
Bina bristly or blond and silken, 
they're all hard toshave—at least 
you can’t tell their owners other- 
wise. 

We don’t try to. 

It’s easier to put the burden on the 
blade; to use the best and most ex- 
pensive steel; and to spend, as we 
have, some $12,000,000 in the past 
ten years to develop precise and deli- 
cate machines that hone and strop 


THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh double- 
edged Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) ina 
colorful chest that will serve you afterwardasa 
sturdy button-box, cigarette box or jewel case. 
Idealas a gift, too. Five dollarsat your dealer's. 


that fine steel far beyond the limits 
of human craftsmanship. 

It’s easier to pay a bonus toworkers 
for every blade they reject which 
does not come up to the high Gillette 
standard. 

True, it makes some difference 
whether your beard is heavy or silken, 
your skin sensitive or tough; whether 
the water is hot or cold, hard or soft; 
whether you slept well or badly the 
night before. 

But even under the worst possible 
conditions you can count on the Gil- 
lette Blade to do its job smoothly, 
surely and well. It’s the one constant 
factor in your daily shave. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U.S. A. 


<> 


«Gillette - 
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Read this Tétter/ 


BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Polk Miller Products Co 
Richzond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

After a coreful study, we have chosen Ser; 
Dog Food and Serreant's Dog Medicines os t 
safegurrd for the health and strength of ow 
Teams upon which so mich of a success ! our & 
pedition will depend. Serceant's Dog Food and 
Sergeant's Dog Medicines will be taken exclusive); 
by us. 





Be found that Sergeant's Dog Biscuits conteined the 
necessary food elements to sustain o 
hard-working conditions, end a pr 
we could depend. We further found geont's Dog 






Medicines to be safe and reliable, ond that we would 
also depend on them to keep our dogs in good con- 
dition. 

We further opprecicte the veluabdle 





Medical Director, Dr. D. . Bue 
vices have been of inest 
matter, and due to his ne] 
Teen transvortation will carry on 





troubles. 
Very sincereiy yours 
nt, TARCTIC EXPEDITION 
KA hin A Aibuth 
| Richard G. Bronhy V 
Business Manager. 
RGB:1 


OUR dog may never undergo the hard- 

ships of the Antarctic, but disease, that 
might leave a “Husky” unscathed, may take 
a death grip upon your faithful pet 


The above letter proves beyond doubt the 
efficacy of Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food. The same Sergeant’s Dog Medicines 
and Dog Food chosen for the Byrd Expedi- 
tion are on sale at your dealers. But don’t wait 
until your dog is sick. Then, it may be too late 
to find out what to do. Be prepared. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to get your free copy of Polk 
Miller’s famous Dog Book. It contains the 
accumulated experience of more than fifty 
years. In clear, non-technical language it 
tells the symptoms of all dog diseases and the 
best treatments foreach. This book has been 
the guide for millions.of dog owners. It is free. 


Expert Advice Free P y 


Our expert veterinarian cared for Byrd’s dog- 
teams before their departure. He will an- 
swer, without charge, questions about your 


dog’s health. Write fully. 


The complete assortment of Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines and Sergeant’s Dog Food are on 
sale at dealers everywhere. If you cannot 
obtain them, write us direct. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1972 W. Broad St. -:- Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 


Sole Canadian Acgents 
FRED J. WHITLOW & CO., Toronto 














This and That 


for the 
GARDENER 


OTICED what you said in May 

about bigger yields of tomatoes 
from mulching,” writes an Ohio reader. 
‘‘But you didn’t say anything about the 
better control of blossom-end rot due to 
saving in moisture. Mulch is the thing 
for that.” 


And other folks have sent their ex- 
periences. There is a Michigan 
reader who maintains that, even if 
there were no increased yield or earlier 
maturity, the mulch is worth while 
because it keeps down weeds. 


Almost every phase of the mulching 
question is covered in these experiences. 
One gardener tells of his mistake in 
using tarred felt instead of the right kind 
of paper; another has found mulch good 
for beans and will use it this year for 
strawberries; another tells of making 
the strips narrower than 18 inches by 
laying the roll on a sawbuck and cutting 
it with a saw—‘“‘but with the closer 
planting I have to use more fertilizer,” 
he adds. 

Another “mistake” is related by a gar- 
dener who planted melons and covered 
the hills with 18-inch squares of mulch 
paper. Six days after planting, he cut 
the paper to let the seedlings through— 
next year he will plant through the cut. 
His yield and maturity were way ahead 
of plants not mulched. And strange to 
say, mulched melons were not bothered 
by field mice or cutworms, although un- 
mulched plants were. 


What’s your experience? Write the 
Garden Editor. 





Whether or not you grow a surplus to 
sell, conservative estimates place the 
actual cash value of a farm garden at 
$150. What other farm enterprise pays 
so high in proportion to effort involved? 


“Tt is not simply potatoes and beets 
and corn and cucumbers that one 
raises in his well-hoed garden; it is 
the average of human life. There is 
life in the ground; it goes into the 
seeds; and it also, when it is stirred 
up, goes into the man who stirs it.” 

Charles Dudley Warner. 


“They tell me to pick sweet corn for 
table use when the kernels are well 
filled out and contain a large amount of 
milky juice—but when is that?” a neo- 
phyte in gardening inquires. Well, about 
18 days after the time of silking. 

Corn for the cannery should be allowed 
to stay in the field for two or three days 
more. If you have paid no particular 
attention to the right time for picking 
sweet corn, see if the above observations 
are not correct in your community. 





It is a wise plan to pinch out the tips of 
young canes of blackberry and of black 
and purple raspberry in summer—but 
not the red raspberry. Shears or knife 
can be used to do the topping. 


Do this work on blackberry and pur- 


ple raspberry canes when they are from 


24, to 30 inches high; black raspberries, 
18 to 24 inches. Also, pinch back the 
laterals of blackberries when they are 











about a foot long. | 
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a ALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 
it may not appear in five years, by 
it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 
are known for their lasting qualities 
There are plenty of them which have 
been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more, 

The features which have given enduyr. 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Ae. 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 


the gears are constantly flooded with oil 


When you buy a windmill it is import. 


ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills, 


The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 


motors is the best evidence of their supe. 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 192 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars writ 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Minneapolis 


ansas City 


EDWARDS nis5?% 






ris ‘ 
BIGGEST VALU E-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, st 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied we 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs, Factory-to-com 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel s' the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to w 

Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. 
looking. Alltypes and sizes 1 —— 
purpose. Now's the time for a Writeles Bae 
_ ing and Mater’ 

FREE — 151 and for Garage Book. 
SOEs «© EDWARDS fh MFG, CO, 
BOOKS 601-651 Butler St, 

ESTIMATES Cincinnati, “Ohio 
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ELECTRIC Sea - 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL 
12 Elm St. Quincy, lh 
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NEMA 


Worm Capsules 


hill — 
Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach worms 


in hogs, poultry, sheep, goats, dogs, 
foxes and other Mvestock. 


A PARKE - DAVIS PRODUCT 


A scientific, low-cost, reliable de-wormer—the 
result of years of experiment and research. 
They get rid of 95% to 100% of the worms— 
ysually in a single treatment. And without 
set-back to otherwise healthy stock. 

Get Nema Capsules of your druggist. 


Send for FREE Bulletins: 
No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. No. 
6550n Poultry. No. 652 on Dogs and Foxes. 
Address PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 2-F, 
Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 





COLOR CHARTS 


help to 
identity Pedigrees 


‘By Charles Staff 


Manager Larro Research Farm 


T our research farm, where we keep 
careful records of all our cattle in 
utmost detail—including, of course, 
daily milk production and daily feeding— 
we found it desirable to adopt a method 
for quickly locating related cows. 

This is desirable not only from the 
standpoint of physical conformation, 
but also for comparison of production 
records by sisters and half-sisters, dams 
and daughters, etc. It is also advan- 
tageous to be able to compare the per- 
formance of daughters of the various 
sires. 

While the books contain all the neces- 
sary information, it is not always easy to 


Bull A, red Bull B, blue 








Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 

should be treated promptly with 

Absorbine. Does not blister or 

remove the hair. At druggists, 

or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 

ease for special instructions. 

Ilorse book 3-B free. 

A satisfied user says: “Thad a coh that knocked 

his knee and became badly swollen. After 
~ using Absorbine he completely recovered and 

is now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REC.U.S. PAT a 


This is the leg 

that’s lame— 4 \ 

and this is the * 
» utreatment — 


SA VE-the- 
HORSE 


that ends the trouble—spavin, and 
allhip,shoulder,knee,hockandankle 
lamenesses. FREEBOOK illustrated, 
tells how. Send for it now! 
Goto your druggist for ** Save-the-Horse.” 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fistula 42" 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
Mecessfully treated each year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 

Seen ay Bre Brice 62-86 » bottic, postpald— 

rine cease Sts toat he ae 
208 pages, 7 iitusteatione, Waite todan 


Fleming Bros. Chemists ¥andorthicacem. 





gi action or money 
i cae 10 Box s Sufficient for ordinary me 
REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittebergh, Pa. 


0.1, rw AMD CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 
kind ge. Pigs. No kin. Pedigreed. Prolific 
ot girl klet free. Prices reasonable. Start the 
Tight with some registered stock. 
RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
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Cow X, green Cow Y, brown Cow No. 126 


Bull E Heifer 218 
pick out the related ani- 
mals quickly, so a system 
of color charts has been 
adopted which is proving 
very helpful. 

Above each cow is a 

board upon which is printed 

its herd number and details of feeding. In 

one corner is a circle divided into halves, 

quarters or eighths, as necessary, for 

the purpose of indicating the cow’s 
breeding. 

The upper half of the circle repre- 
sents the sire, and the lower, the dam. 
The left half again represents the sire, 
and the right, the dam. For instance, if 
the upper half is divided, the upper left 
quarter represents the sire’s sire and the 
y right quarter represents the sire’s 

am. 

Likewise, the lower left quarter repre- 
sents the dam’s sire and the lower right 
quarter represents the dam’s dam. 


What the Colors Mean 


OLORS are allotted [Note’ key to 
colors.—Editor.| to each of the sires 
used and also to the principal dams, 
those used as breeders, cunmaialie possible 
breeders of bulls that will later be used 
as sires. The cows of the main herd do 
not have any colors assigned to them 
from the dams’ side, but a white space is 
used bearing the herd number of the 
female through which it has descended. 
Take a look at the diagrams. Bull A 
has red assigned to him; bull B, blue; 
bull C, purple; cow X, green; cow Y, 
brown. In the third row of diagrams, 
bull D is sired by bull A, out of cow X; 
bull E, by bull B, out of cow Y; heifer 
calf 218, by bull D, out of cow 126. 
The diagram standing alone represents 
a heifer calf sired by bull E, out of 218. 
It takes only a glance at the circles to 
identify quickly the various ancestors 
from whom a calf or cow has descended, 
and the relationship. 














Want: - 


Bigger Cream « « 
Checks ? ? ? ? ? 





Then ¢ ¢ « geta New 


De Laval 


¢ « Separator ¢ ¢ 
* + « 


OW everyone can have a De Laval 

quality separator—for they are 

made in such a wide variety of sizes 
and prices that no separator user can 
afford to be without one. 


The ‘‘Golden’’ Series 


The De Laval “‘Golden” Series are the world’s 
best cream separators. They are the most 
completely and conveniently equi , the clean- 
est skimming, easiest running and most durable 
separators ever made. Perfectly designed and 
finished in gold and black lacquer colors, they 
are likewise the most beautiful. Seven sizes, 
varying in capacity from 200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk 
per hour. Furnished in hand, belt or electric 
motor drive. 


The “ Utility’’ Series 


The De Laval “Utility” Series Separators are 
identical with the ‘‘Golden” Series in construc- 
tion and separating efficiency, but lack several 
non-essential equipment features. They are 
finished in all black “crinkle” japan. ile 
their prices are less than the “Golden” Series, 
they are superior in pee | way to any others. 
Three sizes—350, 500 750 Ibs. mike sepa- 
rating capacities per hour. Hand, belt or electric 
motor drive. 


See your De Laval agent or send 
__©oupon for full information. 


: THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 1640 
} New York, 165 Broadway 

: Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. ; 
: San Francisco, 61 Beale St. ; 
H Separator oj 

: Please send me, without ob- Milker Di: 
: ligation, full information on | cheek which : 


Name... 
Town... 


' State R.F.D. 
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Arizona Hunter 


Lands Big Catch 


For His Pipe 


Stranded in hot desert 
he finds oasis of comfort 
in this little blue tin 





Ask Mr. Kirby, a victim of the stifling 
heat of the desert, and he’ll tell you it’s 
mighty uncomfortable to hunt for your 
favorite pipe-tobacco and find you’ve lost 
your pouch. Unless (as it so happened 
one of the boys has a welcome “‘shot”’ of 
Edgeworth to fill the breach. 

Mr. Kirby says it certainly did more than 
that for him. For from the moment he 
packed his pipe with Edgeworth the world 
seemed pretty good again. And now he’s 
made up his mind he’!l never smoke any 
other brand. Read his letter: 


Battle Mountain Sanitariun 
Hot Springs, So. Dakota 
December 5, 1928 


Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

One day in the desert in Arizona, I went 
out on an all-day shooting trip, and left my 
pouch at home, and did not discover it until 
I was miles from town and a mile or more 
from where we had left our Ford. Well, I 
was disgusted. The sun was shining hot as 
the devil that day, and everything was 
dancing in the heat, and soon got 
headache. 

Now a queer thing about these head- 
aches I have is that tobacco relieves them 
So I asked one of the boys for a pipe of 
tobacco, and he handed me tin of 
Edgeworth. I got the biggest surpris 
of my smoking experience For the pipe 
tasted just as good as it ever had with the 
other brand, and was quite a bit cooler, too 

You can be sure I have never smoked 
any more imported mixture since that 
day, and as long as Edgeworth is what 
it 1s I will use no other. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) McKinley Kirby 
Not all pipe smokers are brave bold 
hunters. But nearly all pipe smokers are 


calm, serene fellows. Pipe-smoking runs 
to sound, thinking men—not to the nervous, 
helter-skelter breed. 
Somehow with a briar 
between your teeth 
you simply can’t be 
hurried into nervous, 
jumpy decisions. 

But you don’t have 
to wait until you’re 
stuck in a desert to 
try the powers of 
Edgeworth. 


FREE 
Offer 


Perhaps you’ve 
lacked proper 
fodder for your 
pipe. If so, let 
us send you free 
of charge a trial 
package of 
Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed smoking tobacco. Simply 
write your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Co., 20 S. 21st St., Richmond, Va. 












3 Ali CrApEs 
1 ADV.PUPL! } 


Edgeworth “Ready-Rubbed” is sold in 
various sizes from small pocket packages 
to pound humidor tins, Also“Plug Slice’”’ 
Edgeworth comes packed in thin slices, 
for pipe-smokers who like to “rub up” 
their tobacco in the palm of the hand. 











The Farm Journal 





Notes for the STOCKMAN | 


FLOCK of 35 grade Shropshires 

owned by K. O. Johnson, Frontier, 
Minn., raised 50 lambs last year. These 
50 lambs averaged 82.2 pounds when 
ready for market at 135 days. That is 
to say, 117.4 pounds of lamb for each 
ewe in the flock. The ram was a three- 
year-old purebred Shropshire. 


The ewes produced 9.6 pounds of 
wool per head. Who says there’s no 
money in sheep? 


The letter that follows comes from one 
of Our Folks in Adams county, Nebr. 
The experience related may indicate the 
cause of unthriftiness of animals on other 
farms: 


“‘Last spring, I killed a nine-year-old 
gelding, as I could not get him in 
shape. I was told that the trouble was 
due to his teeth, and that they could 
not be fixed. After killing him, I ex- 
amined his teeth very carefully and 
found he had two long teeth, both on 
the upper jaw, that needed cutting off. 
His digestive tract was filled with a 
seething mass of worms. The lining 
of his stomach was covered with worms 
about two and one-half inches long; 
there was not a spot as big as a match 
head that wasn’t covered. I never sup- 
posed it could be possible.” 


That’s the worst thing about internal 
parasites of stock—they do their deadly 
work under cover; besides, they are not 
likely to be discovered until their host 
is killed. Safely hidden within the ani- 
mal’s body, they rob their host of food, 
pierce and cause inflammation of the 
walls of the digestive tract, and give off 
toxins that poison the animal. Any 


wonder wormy animals don’t thrive? 





C. E. 
Nebr., joined a cow-testing association 
in 1925, and found that his cows re 
turned a profit of $79.35 per cow, with a 
feed cost of $56.76 per cow. The cow. 
tester gave him valuable help on feeding 
and two years later, the cow-testing 
records showed Mr. Cummings’s profit 
was $109.58 per cow. Want to start a 
testing association in your neighbor. 
hood? Write the Stock Editor. 





re) 0Ie> «« 


“Endless Chain’? Pig Chub 








Gentle and affectionate—considerate 
of petty offenders, severe with great 
ones—watchful but discriminating 
—unchained and ready for business 


E have at various times called the 

attention of Our Folks to the 
“endless chain” pig club. The scheme 
is to sell purebred sows to farmers, the 
buyer being assured that all sow pigs 
“coming up to standard”’ will be bought 
back at a stated price. Everything is 
lovely as long as the company is able to 
sell to new members all the pigs it buys 
back, but sooner or later the “endless 
chain” breaks. That’s what has just 
happened to a concern which has credi- 
tors in Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho and British Columbia. 
sold the sows at $95 and guaranteed to 
buy all sow pigs at 150 pounds for $35. 
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The Two e ACES 


“I’ve only been inside the place once 
two years ago, wasn’t it, Henry?” 

“‘A year and nine months,” said Henry, 
exactly. 

His feet were cold, his spine chilled. 
He felt sick. 

“You can not see it from the lane,”’ 
Mr. Enward continued. ‘Rather a 
small, one-story cottage. He had it 
specially built for himself, apparently. 
It is not exactly a palace.” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Reeder, as 
though this were the most striking news 
he had heard that evening. ‘In a house 
he built himself! I suppose he has, 
or had, a telephone?”’ 

“He telephoned to me,” said Mr. 
Enward; ‘therefore he must have a 
telephone.” 

Mr. Reeder frowned 
as though he were try- 
ing to pick holes in the 
logic of this statement. 

“T will go along and 
see if it is possible to 
get through to the 
police,” he suggested. 

“The police have 
already been noti- 
fied,”’ said the lawyer, 
hastily. “I think we 
all ought to stay here 
together till some- 
body arrives.” 

The man in the square 
hat, now absurdly covered 
with snow, shook his head. 
He pointed. 

“Woburn Green 


It was the ace 
of clubs 


is there. 









Continued from 
page 35 


Why not go on and arouse the—um— 
local constabulary?” 

That idea had not occurred to the 
lawyer. His instinct urged him to return 
the way he had come and regain touch 
with realities in his own prosaic parlor. 

“But do you think’’—he blinked down 
at the body—‘“I mean, it’s hardly an act 
of humanity to leave him 2 F 

“He feels nothing. He is probably in 
heaven,” said Mr. Reeder, and added: 
“Probably. Anyway, the police will 
know exactly where they can find him. | 

There was a sudden screech from | 

Henry. He was hold- | 
ing out his hand in 
1 the light of the lamp. | 

“Look — blood!” he | 
screamed. 

There was bieet on 
his hand, certainly. 

“Blood — I didn't 
touch him! You know 
that, Mr. Enward— 
I ain’t been anear 
him!” 

Alas for our excel 
lent system of secon- 
dary education! Henry wo 
reverting to the illiterate stock | 
whence he sprang. | , 

“Not near ha I ain’t been | 
—blood!”’ a | 
“Don’t squeak, please. | 











Mr. Reeder was firm. “What have 
\ you touched?” if” 
“Nothing—I only touched myse#.,, | 
“Then you have touched nothing, | 
said Mr. Reeder. “Let me 100k. 


—— 





This firm | 





Cummings, Lancaster county, | 
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| and, when no answer came, he stepped 


| wind. He looked round and listened, 
but the thud was not repeated, and he 
returned to his ineffectual starings. 





| of the door, and had thought they were 


| Second: it was the ace of clubs. They 


a 


| window was a double set of footmarks, 


June, 1929 





— 
| The rays of his lamp traveled over the 
shivering clerk. : 7 
“It is on your sleeve—h’m! 
Mr. Enward stared. There was a red, 
moist patch of something on Henry’s 
sleeve. - 
“You had better go on to the police- 
station,” said Mr. Reeder. “I will come 
and see you in the morning.” 


III 


R. ENWARD got into the driver’s 
seat gratefully, keeping some dis- 
tance between himself and his shivering 
clerk, and presently Mr. Reeder heard 
the sound of the running engine. 
His lamp showed him the notice-board 
lin the field, and 50 yards beyond, he 
| came to a path so narrow that two men 
could not walk abreast. It ran off from 
the road at right angles, and up this he 
| turned, progressing with no great diffi- 
culty, for he had heavy nails in his shoes. 
| At last he saw a small garden gate on 
his right, set between two unkempt 
hedges. The gate was open, and this 
methodical man stopped to examine it 
by the light of his lamp. 
He expected to find blood and found 
it—just a smear. No bloodstains on 
the ground, but then the snow would 
have obliterated those. It had not 
obliterated the print of footmarks going 
up the winding path. They were rather 
small, and he thought they were recently 
made. He kept his light upon them 
until they led him into view of the squat 
house with its narrow windows and door- 
| ways. At one moment he saw a light 
| gleam between curtains. He had a 
| feeling that somebody was looking out 
| athim. In another second, the light had 
| vanished. But there was somebody in 
| the house. 
| 
| 


The footsteps led up to the door. Here 
he paused and knocked. There was no 
answer, and he knocked again more 
loudly. The chill wind sent the snow 
| flakes swirling about him. Mr. Reeder, 

who had a secret sense of humor, smiled. 

In the remote days of his youth, his 
| favorite Christmas card was one which 
| showed a sparkling Father Christmas 
| knocking at the door of a wayside cot- 
| tage. He pictured himself as a felt- 

hatted Father Christmas, and the odd 

fancy slightly pleased him. 
He knocked a third time and listened, 


back and walked to the room where he 
had seen the light and tried to peer be- 
tween the curtains. He thought he 
heard a sound—a thud—but it was not 
in the house. It might have been the 


HERE was no sign of a fire indoors. 
1 He came back to knock for the fourth 
ime, then tried the other side of the 
building, and here he made a discovery. 
A narrow casement window, deeply re- 
cessed and made of iron, was swaying to 
and fro in the wind, and beneath the 


one coming and one going. They went 
away in the direction of the lane. 

He came back to the door, and stood 
debating with himself what steps he 
should take. He had seen in the dark- 
hess two small white squares at the top 


little panes of toughened glass such as 
one sees in the tops of such doors. But, 
at this moment, probably in a gust of 
wind, one of them became detached and 
fell at his feet. 

He stooped and picked the object 
ae it was a playing card—the ace of 
lamonds. He put his lamp on the 


oad both apparently been fastened side 
Y side to the door with pins—black 
pins, Perhaps the [Continued on page 52 
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cooler smoke ina 
drier 


CUT FOR 
PIPES ONLY 


BIG FLAKES 
THAT BURN SLOW 


AND SMOKE Coot 


SWEET TO THE ENT 
NO SOGGY HEEL 





Pipe smokers 
tell us... 


Granger's fine old Burley would never 
smoke with such cool relish were it not 
for the shaggy “rough cut.” Right! 

Nor would the good taste be there ex- 
cept for Wellman’s 1870 Method—a price- 
less old time tobacco secret, now ours 
exclusively. Sensibly packed in foil, hence 


ten cents. LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co, 





IN MORE PIPES EVERY DAY 
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No matter how big the flock or how lousy, only 
a small paint brush, a can of “Black Leaf 40’ 
and a few minutes time for “‘painting”’ it on top 
of the roosts are required to rid a flock of lice. 
Does away with individual handling. Old labor 
ious methods of dusting, dipping and greasing 


are eliminated. No longer necessary to dis- 


turb the fowls. 
Treat Whole Flock in a Few Minutes 


When fowls perch, fumes are slowly released wt 


permeate the feathers and kill the lice. Sold by poultry 
eupply dealers, druggists, hardware, seed stores 
Ask your dealer, or write us. $1.25 size treats 1% 


feet of roost. 





For 20 years growers of vege- 
tables and fruits have used “‘ Black 
Leaf 40” for spraying and dusting 
their crops to kill insects. 


Ask your Experiment Station 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp 
Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40° 


WORKS WHILE CHICKENS ROOST 

























Don’t let sparrows 
spread disease among 
your poultry, spoil your 
vegetable garden and 
attack your grain. An 
Ever-Set Trap is a posi- 
tive way to get rid of 
them. Send for one to- 
day. The new low price direct to you is $4.75 prepaid 
Costs nothing to operate. Never fails to work. Lasts 
indefinitely. Your money back if you are not 
unqualifiedly satisfied. More information mailed 
upon request. 


Also other traps for destructive animals. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO., Dept. D, Davenport, lowa 


HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
is @ stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tic that is guaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
luck. Large trial size $1.00 post- 
paid; medium size $2.50; large size 
S 5.00. C. O. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
908 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that donot wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk’’ freetofarmers. Address 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 6, Cave City, Ky. 


20™ CENTURY 


Established 29 years. Heavy laying Bar- 
ron Wh. Leghorns from imported matings. 
14 varieties. Get our FREE Catalog in 
colors or order direct from this ad. le ——— 
ship C.O.D. Ref.: Commercial Bank, Dun or Bradstreet 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

S. C. Wh. & Br. Legs., Anconas, 50,$5.50; 100, $10; 500, $46 
Bar. & Wh. Rox, S. &R.C. Reds, 50, $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $55 
Impt. Barron Leg., Park's Rox, 50, $8.00; 100, $15; 500,$67 
Heavy Mixed $10 per 100; Light Mixed $8 per 100 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box E, New Washington, Ohio 
CHICK PRICES DOWN ~ 
Ss 
WE SHIP C. O. D. i 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., 80x59, Gibsonburg, Ohio 
greed foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 20 eee 


Write for new reduced prices on High- 

Send only $1.00 with your order, Pay postman the re- 

WHITE LEGHORN HENS 
.. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and special price bulletin 











Quality Purebred Chicks from regular 
breeding stock. 

mainder after Chicks are received. Don’t buy until you 
get our proposition. It will pay you. Write today 

and males now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old 
pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedi 








CHICKS C 0 Get your chicks 
eo Wel¥e before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order- 
pay n the rest. Chicks delivered 
any e. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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andling PULLETS on 


Summer “Range 


UMMER range-shelters construct- 

ed so as to be light and easy to 

move (plans sent upon request), 

aid greatly in the proper summer 
management of the pullets. By moving 
the shelters as conditions may require, 
and by locating the feeding and drinking 
equipment at some distance from the 
roosting quarters, a permanent blue-grass 
range can be maintained, and the con- 
tamination so distributed as to avoid 
concentration of disease and parasite 
infestation. 

After pullets become accustomed to 
their summer quarters, say in a week or 
ten days, mash-feeders and drinking 
equipment can be moved from ten to 
twenty feet daily away from roosting 
quarters. 

The above plan avoids killing the 
grass, and prevents bare, contaminated 
ground around the feeding and drinking 
equipment, which frequently proves a 
menace. By continuing to move the 
equipment, it is possible to range the 
pullets from 1,000 to 1,500 feet away 
from roosting quarters during the day, 
and yet have the pullets return to roost- 
ing quarters at night. 

If there are no trees or shrubbery, 
artificial shade should be provided. It 
is also necessary to have simple shelters 
over the mash-boxes, to keep the feed 
dry, and provide shade while the birds 
are eating. If suitable trees are near 
where the pullets are fed, they will 


‘By D. C. Kennard 


Poultry Editor 


usually take to roosting in the trees 
This is to be encouraged. Trees are the 
least expensive roosting quarters, 

Many poultry-keepers are finding it 
necessary, on account of disease and jn. 
testinal parasites, to brood the chicks 
indoors, or with access to an outdoor 
sun-yard or wire-screen sun-parlor; they 
never let the chicks come in contact with 
the soil until they are past the need of 
artificial heat. 

When the pullets are past the brooder 
stage, or from eight to twelve weeks of 
age, they are transferred to summer 
range-shelters on a clean range, used 
exclusively for the pullets. After the 
summer development of the pullets is 
completed, they are transferred to the 
laying-houses, where they are confined 
indoors, or may have access to sun-yards 
or wire-screen sun-parlors; but they are 
never again allowed access to the range, 

This plan reserves the range for sole 
use of the pullets, and being used but a 
few months of the year, it has a better 
chance to become reconditioned, and the 
danger of contamination with disease and 
parasites from the hens is thereby les- 
sened. This should prove the solution of 
the range problem for many poultry- 
keepers. 

For the present, this plan applies 
primarily to market-egg production. So 
far as the breeders are concerned, no 
doubt the safer procedure, thus far, is to 
provide them an exclusive outdoor range. 
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the ducks, tends to 
limit the expan- 
sion of this branch 
of the English poul- 
try industry. In 
spite of these drawbacks, there are quite 
a few English farms having over 1,000 
ducks. 


Protecting Layers Against Extremes 


NGLISH poultrymen do not have 

such very great extremes of heat and 
cold to contend with, but do have sudden 
changes of climatic conditions. There 
are damp, misty periods when the days 
are sunless and the atmosphere is full of 
moisture. It is extremely difficult to 
keep litter dry, under these conditions. 

The present tendency is to provide 
houses for from 100 to 200 birds. These 
houses are placed about 80 yards apart 
on a large field, with the object of giving 
the birds free range. 

The ‘‘Lancashire cabins” are exten- 
sively used in the North of England. 
They give ample protection with good 
ventilation and good floor light. English 
houses, as a whole, are smaller and nar- 
rower than American houses being used 
for similar purposes. A popular size is 
14 feet deep by 24 feet long. The houses 
are very well built, often knock-down or 
collapsible, and provide splendid pro- 
tection from rain and wind. The louvre 
windows and ridge ventilation are two 
common features. Louvre windows are 
made up of unframed panes of glass that 
open inward “‘hopper”’ style. 

Ridge ventilation consists of a narrow 
protected opening on each side and under 
the ridgeboard at the peak of the house. 
It is not adjustable, and because the 
snow may drift in, it would not be found 
desirable in most sections of America. 
The louvre-window principle might 
prove practical, as it allows protection 
against sudden changes and_ gives 


New Poultry Ideas 


Continued from page 11 


} 


constant ventilation 
with a minimum of 
manipulation. 

Roof windows are 
used extensively in 
poultry-houses in England. These are 
more efficient than front windows. 


“ct SHAW-POWER MOWER 









9 Write for Low Factory 5 


G. CO., Dept. F-614, Galesburg, Kansas 


WHY PAY MORE? 


50,000 WEEKLY — PREPAID — 100% Live Delivery 








Guaranteed so 100 400 
Wh. or Bar. Rks, Bik. Mins., Wh. Wyans. $ 6.50 $12.00 $46 
Wh., Br. or Buff Leghorns, Anconas 5.50 10.00 o 
R. I. Reds, Bf. Orps., Bf. Rks., Bf. Mins. §-30 42.98 %: 
Black Giants, Light Brahmas 9-3 45:00 50. 


ite Minorcas o> 300; Pekia 
Heavy Mixed $10.00 100; Mixed $8. . ; 
Ducklings $26.00 per fS0o. Write now for beautiful 4 color cats 
log showing all breeds in natural colors. 


© GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box M, BUCYRUS, OHI0 O 


SEND NO MONEY! tine CHIC 


Just mail your order. We ship C.O.D. and guarantee 100% 
live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from be Bd 
bred-to-lay flocks. Wh., Br. and Buff Leghorns, Ancomes s Wran.. 
Wh., 3 Becks. Wh 5 Bl. pitnorens. ~ Or nee Giants 
8. C. ys is, 12c; ins. 15¢; ers i. 
Mixed chicks 8c ~<a heavies 10c. poems for 50 chicks one cent more: 
25 chicks two cents more per chick. 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM BoxF.J. SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


! PRICES SLASHED 
»- ME CHICK: 










ON 


Missouri's Great $100 . Werte 
Lowest Prices for 
ane preveld. r 5 
fs ith secrets tricks of poultry 
= to customers. Write for catalog and aateed: 
prices. Quick delivery and quality seer m0. 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 60 MEXICO, 





a peas ac 
SQUAB (5 BOOK () FREE 
. Sold by millions. 
Brera teva t pte “9 for ree i=page book beautifely 
Pamill be a 4, PLrmouTH Rock squae C8. 

300 H St., Melrose Highlands, 
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Th Ie ial That 


for the 
POULTRYMAN 


17HAT’S the one big thing poultry- 
if men should look out for in June?” 
q reader inquires of the Poultry Editor. 
A. J. Chadwell, poultry specialist at 
University of Tennessee, thinks one of 
the biggest mistakes is underfeeding. He 
says: 
“4 month lost now in growing out of 
pullets will mean the loss of a month’s 
production next fall, when eggs are a 
good price. The success of a poultry- 
man depends to a large extent on his 
ability to grow thrifty young stock to 
replace the older birds lost through 
culling and mortality. 
“A pullet which is used to replace a hen 
must not cost so much as to make the 
transfer poor business. On the other 
hand, if she lives up to all that is ex- 
pected of her, she must be properly 
developed.” 





Egg laying doubled on C. W. Roger’s 
farm, Frio county, Tex., within two 
weeks after the flock of 450 birds was 
wormed and culled. Plainly, it doesn’t 
pay to keep culls and feed worms at the 
same time. Any questions about worm- 


ling? 
a 


ing and cull 


White Leghorns and Chinchilla rabbits 
make a winning combination, C. M. Case, 
Dwyer, Wyo., thinks. C. M. reports 
raising 97 per cent of his chicks; pullets 
started laying when four months six 
days old, at which time they weighed 
four pounds six ounces; pullets averaged 


176 eggs and $1.77 profit for the year. 
“Commercial feed? Yes,’ writes C. 
M. “I am sold on commercial feed, 


if the flock averages over 150 eqgs. We 
sell all our eggs at a premium of six 


cents above the market price, and 
guarantee every egg. We have a larger 
demand than we can supply.” 





Turkey raising is on the upgrade, now 
that the blackhead bugaboo has been 
with. And the _ turkey- 

getting the marketing 
system down to a fine point, too. Six 
turkey-marketing associations have just 
been formed in various parts of Colo- 
rado, and the next thing will be a state- 
wide pool, if we’re not wrong in our 
guess. Profits received by members of 
turkey-marketing pools in the West last 
year were very pleasing—that’s why 
new pools are being formed to handle 
this year’s turkey crop. Any questions 


about forming one? Write the Poultry 
Editor. 





J. P. Summy’s hens (see April) did 
well. I have 16 Leghorns which laid 
var eggs in March. That makes a 
‘aying percentage of 64.1 per cent. Along 
with other mixed grains, I feed consider- 
Devid prouted oats.” Thus writes 
avid H. Ross, N 

Rncaetecain fontgomery county, 











2. n> 
ms Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
pe answer promptly, by mail, questions 
ellie! phase of poultry-raising—feeding, 
‘ng, housing, diseases, parasites, etc. 
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Each Rumble of Thunder 
Brin SSA Warning 
of Danger to Your Radio 


LL radios are subject to damage by lightning. Reports 
come to us constantly of radio sets | Onn seriously dam- 
aged that were not protected with 7 arresters. Other 
reports tell of antennas being struck by lightning but the 


radios escaping harm because they were protected. 

Serious damage to your radio can come without a direct 
hit by lightning. A storm a considerable distance away may 
do damage. 


Install a STORM KING — TODAY ! 


The time to protect your radio is before the storm—not after. 


Don’t take chances when for only one dollar you can pro- 
cure a STORM KING ARRESTER, the best protector ob- 
tainable. Takes but a few minutes to install. Requires no 
attention thereafter. 


STORM KINGS ARE FULLY TESTED 
Each STORM KING LIGHTNING ARRESTER is subjected 
to severe tests before leaving the factory. Every arrester is 
fully backed with a 


$100 INSURANCE GUARANTY 


When you install a STORM KING ARRESTER you give 

maximum protection to your radio and insure yourse 

against possible loss to the extent of One Hundred Dollars. 
Practically all good radio dealers sell and recommend 
STORM KING LIGHTNING ARRESTERS as well as 
other Brach Radio Products such as Complete Aerial 
Outfits, which contain STORM KINGS. 


Newark L. S. BRACH MFG. CORP. *cz° 


Manufacturers of Lightning Arresters for 23 Years 







GIZZARD |’ 


CAPSULE 


AEG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


CHICK SIZE 


PATS. APPLD FOR 


AMethod 5 Times as Effective as Worm 
Remedies Given in the Food or Drink 


An INSOLUBLE capsule—containing a triple combination medi- 
cine—for Tape worms, Round worms and Pin worms. 


Why insoluble? The insoluble container carries the medicine clear 
through to the gizzard. No diluting and weakening, as when mixed with 
the drink or food; no absorption in crop or stomach. The gizzard crushes 
the container, releasing the correct dose of medicine in all its strength 
where it passes directly into the intestines upon the worms. Greatest 
possible effectiveness. 


Test GIZZARD CAPSULES 
At Our Expense 


Find out by actual experi- 
ence how simple and easy 
and how surely effective they 
are. We will mail you a 
free sample package, post- 
paid, containing both Chick 
The GIZZARD CAPSULE gets all three kinds of intestinal worms. $24 Adult sizes" “enough to 
Every bird is sure to get a measured correct dose delivered in fullest Simply fill out coupon and 
possible strength directly upon the worms. No guess work. Easily and mail. Do this now. 
quickly given. One man with helper can worm 400 birds per hour. ‘ 
em 


’ Chicks cannot grow properly if 50% of their food 
DON’T FEED goes to feed worms, Growing chicks quickly Fig ole tos Bote es. 


THE WORMS become worm, infested and worms ore ie os ee a : 
pecially harmful to growing chicks. ive ent me. 1G, tree sampte 

your young birds a chance. Worm them at one pound with the ff GIZZARD CAPSULES. 

Chick size GIZZARD CAPSULE. Get GIZZARD CAPSULES 

at drug, feed or hardware stores or chick hatcheries. Adult ya Name.. 

for chickens, turkeys, etc., half grown or older. 4 

50 capsule pkg., $1; 100 pkg., $1.75; 500 pkg., $7; 7? Postoffice 

1,000 pkg., $12. Chick size, $1 per 100, $4.50 per 4 

500; $8 per 1,000. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 915 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Mfrs. Germozone, Lee’s Lice Killer, etc. 











FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 

3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
Send for our free 
list and “HOW TO 
USE A RAZOR” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1877 


- . 
Raise Rabbits, Make Money 
Join our Association and receive Free 250 page 
Year Book. Mail two dollars for membership 
A. Weygandt, Secy. 
American Rabbit & Cavy Breeders Association 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
















Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sports- 


men and farmers; light but strong; res ed easily. S 
pnen i German silver finish; blades file tested; HAND RGED 


ee FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRANTED 
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Ss Leghorns, 9 cents; Rocks, | 


CHICK 10c; Reds, 12c; Minorcas, 


12c; Mixed, 8 cents. $70.00 per 1000. Circular free. 
PENNSYLVANIA HATCHERY Liverpool, Pa. 


Say “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Send the 


Land 10% 


ae / 
for it. Dboys Mu LOUD 


ARMAND BEAUTY TREATMENT 


and. ten nu d Le yy OL YOU Vb 


// / 
day well ao wondae~s 


to YOU SRiry 





“I NEVER imagined a beauty treat- 
ment could be so effective . . . and 
still need so little of my time. Th 
new Armand Beauty Treatment takes 
only 10 minutes a day .. . yet keeps 
my complexion smooth and fresh.” 


The results of this new beaut, 


treatment are remarkable. It con 
tains four essential preparations 
First, Armand Eau de Cologne 


Cleansing Cream, the perfect night 
cream, for it liquefies the moment it 
touches your skin. Second, Armand 
Foundation Creme, to protect your 
skin. Third . . . a real surprise in 
rouges, Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge! And fourth, Armand Cold 
Cream Powder—that smooth, vel- 
vety powder that really stays on. 
There is also included a beauty talk 
on how to get the best results with 
these four products. 

Here is the way to be well-groomed 
in the easiest, quickest way. Mail the 
coupon today for your packet. 


7 7 + 


You must try one of these new 
Armand Powder shades: Zanzibar 
—light sunbrown for brunettes or 
blondes. Starlight—for day or 


evening. 





| Ten Minute a Day 


| cluding the four essential prepa 





ARMAND, 122 Des Moines Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Tenclose 10x , for which ple ase send me The 
Beauty Tre 


rations 


atment, 


Name— $$$ ___—____—___— 


Address 





City ee Ee S 





Been eisceininied 


In Canada, Armand Ltd . St Thom us, Ontario 




















Home-made (?ANDY is 


By FLOYD WEST Profitable Side-Line 


ROADSIDE stand that is 
different, is the one run by 
Mrs. Mitchell of Mississipp1. 
She specializes in unusual 


| and simply prepared home cooking, in- 
| stead of the usual hot dogs, and each 
| year finds her customers increasing in 


number. 
When left a widow with five children 
to support, Mrs. Mitchell bought a small 


| farm on the Florida-Midwest Highway, 


and with the help of an 18-year-old 


brother, built her stand of logs and bark. 


The long counter inside is made of half 
a log, with the top smoothed, and there 
are plenty of stools which are merely 
sections of log stood on end. 

Simple home-made cookies and cakes, 
attractively: boxed, are displayed, and 
milk, lemonade, malted milks, tea, coffee, 
grape juice and cider are the beverages 
provided. The sandwiches are made of 
materials grown on the farm, and real 
country sausage is used. 

Popular Sandwiches 
Mississippi Grind peanuts (she grows 
Special her own) until very fine, 

and mix with mayonnaise, 
spread slice of bread with mixture, slice 


| sweet onion very thinly on top, and 


sprinkle with grated cheese. Cover 


with another slice of bread. 


Dixie Chicken Spread bread with may- 
Sandwich onnaise, add a 

slice of chicken, a layer 
of olive and hard-boiled egg, then an- 
other slice of bread, more mayonnaise, a 
layer of thinly sliced apple, sprinkled 
with pecan meats, and top with a third 
slice of bread. 


ve 
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Can the Surplus, Cut the Bills 


UST a few weeks and our gardens will 
2) be in their prime. How many wo- 
men, whether they live in the country or 
the town, get the most from their gar- 
dens? I never realized how much went 
to waste in mine until last year, when I 
kept an accurate account of my garden 
products. Of course, every year I have 
canned a few string-beans or tomatoes, 
but the balance of the summer vege- 
tables that we did not use fresh, rotted 
away. 

Did I keep an account last year of 
every fresh vegetable that I used all 
summer long for my table? I did not. I 
just kept account of the surplus that 
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mill 
mix 
freq 
es ies necé 
Raisin Raisins and pecan meats and 
Sandwich ground together, seasoned pea 
with orange juice, between chet 
whole-wheat bread slices. | fruit 
Ham Sandwich Made of baked country | pa 
ham and lettuce, | Ban 
The Candy She Sells APF 
Se the greatest attraction of | spril 
this little stand, however, lies in the | then 
delicious candies, which are a specialty | Squi 
of hers. She calls them health candies | | or h 
and they are made of the purest mate. | | suge 
rials. The various kinds are arranged on | (usit 
glass trays, and put up in boxes or bags | ago 
as desired. Some of her recipes follow: | | the | 
Chocolate Fresh_ strawberries (pre. | | Eat 
Strawberries served ones in winte | mall 
tw s ‘ r) are | 
rolled in powdered sugar | 
and dipped in melted chocolate. Cust 
| 
Stuffed Prunes Carefully cooked prunes | chill 
stuffed with pecan meats mid 
are rolled in egg white and powdered | om 
sugar and then sprinkled with coconut. | oe 
Some of the other varieties that she rich 
makes are crystallized fruits of all kinds, 12 cu 
sugar-cane taffy, pecan brittle, panocha, | licion 
pralines, sugared raisins and nuts and 
fruit cake candy. One of the most ur- | Bake 
usual of her recipes is for candied figs, | 
Fresh figs are taken and candied in the | a gla 
usual way, then the side is split open and | brok 
thin the inside stuffed with chopped nuts, | put 
raisins and cherries. After stuffing, the | wate 
whole is dipped into melted chocolate, | color 
Her home-made candy has proved to | | and | 
be a very lucrative side-line, as so many with 
tourists have written back for boxes of | 
the less-perishable kinds. | Batte 
n> slicec 
Add 
and 
| One| 
spool 
1 cur 
my meals, I would gather enough more to | of ba 
fill three pint cans. There are just three until 
of us in my family, therefore I do all my and 
canning in pint jars, but one can use Jars or an 
of any size. Only a few more minutes 
were required to prepare that extra Quic 
amount. ; Dess 
I filled the jars, which had been boiled, 
with vegetables, added one-half teaspoon halve 
of salt to each pint and filled jar within | in flo 
inch of top with water. Rubber and top | ina 
were put on, the latter loosely adjusted, broke 
and jars then processed from 15 minutes | dish, 
to one hour, according to type of vege | | and { 


table, with pressure at ten pounds. | | ands 
The following list is what I canned | | sugar 











hitherto had decayed or that I had given last summer, and what I made: Os 
Vegetable Cost of seed Quantity canned Cost if purchased at store Berr: 
Peas 2 pkgs., 40 cents 15 pints 20 cents per can $3.00 
String-beans 2 “ 40 “ eo 5 2 9.30 salt, 
Kraut . ae ay CO na e  e 5.40 stiff | 
Carrots a; «* we * a. # 5 «6 6 ey ows 
Sugar corn eo  —— so 60 a lum = re san 
Tomatoes ~~” 142 - 10 oc «8 14. Wo 
wiesienets — Whicl 
$1.50 $57.40 mixer 
Expenses: 1.50 wl 
away to my friends. By canning this sa eee yee dese 
surplus, I saved it and money. Salt and fuel 5.00 
cA Little Every “Day 1 | 
’ : é , Profit _, $45.90 
I; is fun canning, especially if you take re The 
it easy, as I did. I used my steam | will } 


pressure cooker, and nearly every day, 
when I gathered the fresh vegetables for 


I use the same jars year after = 
as most home canners do, so they s8 2 | fect 
entered under expense. Mrs. H. 4.” [sts 
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| Fruited Desserts 


Continued from page 29 


k enough to make a rather thick 
mixture. Cook one-half hour, stirring 
frequently and adding more milk if 
necessary. Spoon into buttered cups 
and chill. To serve, unmold, lay a half 
each on the bottom of each, top with a 
cherry, and surround with a little of the 
fruit sirup which has been boiled down 


until heavy. 


mil 


Slice 2 or 3 ripe early 
apples in a well but- 
tered glass baking-dish, 
sprinkle with sugar, slice 3 bananas over, 
then add 2 or 3 more apples, sliced. 
Squeeze over all the juice of an orange 
or half a lemon, sprinkle liberally with 
sugar, add good-sized dots of butter 
using 1 tablespoonful). Bake, covered, in 
a good oven, until fruit is soft, uncovering 
the last part of the time to brown lightly. 
Fat with cream. Or, top with marsh- 
mallows and lightly brown. 


Banana and 
Apple Escallop 


Custard Ring Bake custard mixture in 

a buttered ring mold; 
chill. To serve, unmold and fill the 
middle of the ring with any variety of 
cut-up fruit or berries, liberally sweet- 
ened. To “paint the lily,’’ garnish with 
whipped cream. The custard should be 
rich enough to be firm—3 or 4 eggs to 
2 cups of milk. Very pretty and de- 
licious. 


Baked Early Apples Core ripe early 

apples, arrange in 
a glass baking-dish, and fill cavities with 
broken red stick candy and sugar, and 
put more sugar around, with a cup of 
water. The sirup will be a lovely pink 
color. Turn the apples when half done, 
and cook slowly until sirup is rich. Eat 
with top milk or cream. 


Batter Pudding Lightly fill a buttered 

deep dish with thinly 
sliced ripe apples, peaches or apricots. 
Add about '4 cup of sugar, mix well, 
and pour over it the following batter: 
One beaten egg, 14 cup of sugar, 1 table- 
spoon of melted butter, 14 cup of milk, 
1 cup of flour in which is sifted 1 teaspoon 
| of baking-powder, and a little salt. Bake 
until batter and fruit are well cooked 
and top brown. Serve with hard sauce 
| or any nice liquid sauce. 


Quick Apple Cut thin slices off stem 
Dessert and blossom ends of large, 
ripe apples, core them and 
halve them crosswise. Dip cut surfaces 
in flour mixed with sugar, and fry slowly 
in a little butter until very soft but not 
broken; turn once. Arrange on a shallow 
dish, sprinkle with scraped maple-sugar 
and then with chopped nut (if on hand) 
and serve with top milk or cream. Brown 
sugar may be substituted for maple. 


Old-Fashioned One quart of flour, 3 
Berry Pudding teaspoons of baking- 
: powder, 4 teaspoon of 
salt, and enough milk to make a rather 
stiff drop batter. Lastly, add about 2 
cups of floured berries. Pour into a well 

uttered brown-bread boiler and steam 
= hours, serve with liquid sauce in 
which a spoonful or two of molasses is 
— to flavor. Serve hot. If any is 
b eclbenaeg: it is very good sliced and 
des ned in a little butter for next day’s 
*ssert, with remainder of sauce. 
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- atte Editor of The Farm Journal 
| fect 'p you keep your radio set in per- 
Condition by answering téchnical 


| Westions by mail, 
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Most of the foods we 





A rich supply of precious Vitamin C has been 
found by scientists in familiar Japan green tea 


Scientists have found a simple 
cause of several common maladies 
—and a safeguard 


Thousands may be missing the joys of 
perfect health for lack of this one thing. 
Scientists have recently found a simple 
cause of several common ailments—and 
a simple safeguard. 

One precious element is entirely absent 
from most foods we eat. And it is this 
very element which has now been dis- 
covered in familiar Japan green tea. 

“Important to us,”’ writes one eminent 
authority, “are the results of a diet poor 
in Vitamin C. The symptoms are a 
sallow, muddy complexion, loss of energy, 
fleeting pains in the joints and limbs, 
usually mistaken for rheumatism. It now 
appears that this condition is rather com- 
mon among grown people.” 


Every day ailments 


Loss of energy, nervousness, poor appe- 
tite, sleeplessness, come frequently to 
those whose vitality is low—who are 
“run down,” and easily tired out. 

There are many whose mirror shows a 
sallow, muddy skin. Many who are 
troubled with pains that seem like 
rheumatism. 

There is no sovereign remedy. But 
today there is a simple safeguard. In 
fragrant, pleasant Japan green tea there 
is a protection against these ailments. 

Only a few of our foods, aside from 
Japan green tea—a small group of fruits 
and vegetables—contain Vitamin C. The 
familiar Japan green tea we buy at gro- 
cery stores is rich in it. 


Try this easy plan 


If you are easily tired—feel “run down”; 
if your skin is sallow or muddy; if you 
suffer from so-called rheumatic pains: 
Drink tempting, flavor-laden Japan green 
tea three times a day. Profit by its rich 
supply of Vitamin C. In two or three 


eat are lacking in this 
precious health element 


weeks you will probably feel more 
healthy—more alive, more vigorous. But 
be sure you drink Japan green tea. 


Japan green tea has been for years one 
of our two most popular kinds of tea. It 
comes in several grades—in packages 
under brands orin bulk. Your grocer has 
Japan green tea or can get it. 


FRE VALUABLE LEAFLET giving 

full facts on health value of 
Japan green iea with a colored souvenir 
booklet on tea mailed direct to you from 
Japan. Mail coupon to American-Jap- 
anese Tea Committee, 782 Wrigley Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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STERAO 
COOK STOVE 
ONLY 


iO 


MAIL 
" COUPON 
TODAY/ 


DELICIOUS DISHES— 
WARMS BABY’S MILK— 
Quickly ... Anywhere! 

“QUCH a handy little stove,”’ say women 


everywhere. It 
and fries everything from eggs to steaks. 


Makes scores of tempting dishes, too. 
Makes delicious toast —boils coffee— heats 
water for shaving—heats curling irons, 
pressing irons— warms baby’s milk— makes 
candy. Good for hundreds of uses. 

Sterno Stove folds flat, compact. Use 


at home, in hotels, at the office, school, 
on trips. Fine for camping—cooks hot 
meals on the trail. Sterno Canned Heat 
provides the fuel. It’s absolutely safe. No 
smoke, sparks, cinders. See the full line of 
Sterno Utensils at your local dealer’s. And 
send 10¢ Topay for Introductory Sterno 
Cook Stove and new STERNO COOK BOOK! 
Dept. J-6, Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 
37th St., New York City. 


[MAIL NOW! @QTrye ~DRTO 
4 i . | 
jSterno Corp., Dept, sa T E R N O { 
erat w.y. CANNED HEA 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special ___——————— 
pSterno Stove and new Cook Book. \/stenxo ae eaele 


} } 
eames 
} ZRF 


Licensed by U. 


Beware Infection 


in Burns, Cuts, Bruises 


The doctor is often far from the 
farm when accidents occur. Every 
burn, cut or bruise carries the men- 
ace of infection. Take no chances. 
Apply Unguentine — the famous 
antiseptic surgical dressing, at 
once. Stops pain swiftly, prevents 
infection, ugly scars. 

Buy Unguentine today. 
tubes in the danger zones: 
kitchen, dairy and auto kit. At your 
druggist’s, 50¢. Send for free booklet, 

“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, 

M. D. The Norwich Pharmacal 

Co., Norwich, N.Y. Can- 
adian address, 193 
Spadina Ave., 
oronto. 


S. Gov’t for use only as fuel 





Keep extra 
bathroom, 













THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 





Kill All Flies 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, cogventent and 
— . > cheap. Lasts allsea- 
FPY SUES son. Made of metal, 
4§. <i aA a can’t spill or tip over; 
AN tS AVG) will not soil or injure 
“< ESZj\\Wig es mesg anything. Guaranteed. 
RSE ie 4 Insist _upon 
iCal DAISY FLY KILLER 
from your dealer. 
Brooklyn N. 











HAROLD SOMERS, 








AGENTS! AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
s PAYS YOU $12 DAILY 

New Tablecloth. Looks like linen. Wash on table like oilcloth. Ne 
laundering. We deliver Pay you daily 


You just take orders 
in advance. S "LE cE 


BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO. 613 Irving Park Stetion, CHICAGO 





quickly boils, broils 
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E planned for 
several years 
to take a va- 
| cation, but the duties of farm 
work kept us tied at home, because we 
could hire no competent help to do the 
work while we were away. Finally, we 
decided to try camping out at home. 

We selected for the purpose a spot 
about one and one-half miles from the 
house, on the bank of a river. It was an 
ideal place to camp, near a good swim- 
ming place and in a locality where we 
could fish and hunt. 

A camp was built by putting up a 
frame and covering the roof with bushes 
and sod, while feed-sacks, a wagon- 
cover and some haystack covers made 
walls. Several large openings for win- 
dows were left, and these we screened 
with mosquito-netting. 

For nearly two weeks we rested, read, 
played and forgot all our cares and 
duties. And how we did enjoy it. At 
milking time, some member of the family 
would go home in the car and help the 
boy we had hired to do the work. All 
the milk during this time, except what 
we needed to drink, was fed to the pigs. 
We brought what vegetables and fruit 
we wanted, and two cans of drinking 
water besides the milk, from home every 
morning. 

All the fish we needed were caught in 
the river, but we could not kill any 
squirrels, as it was not open season for 
them. Once or twice a week we would 
drive to town and get ice, bread, dry 
groceries and canned goods. The cook- 
ing was done over a camp-fire and on a 
small gasoline-burning stove which we 
had borrowed. 

We carried books to read and some 
games to play, but as we are all much 
interested in nature study, we found 
plenty of interesting things everywhere 


(?onsider Nearby Camp-cSites 


if you find a vacation far away an impossibility 
By MRS. J. G. NELSON 


take a_ long tramp 
through the bottom 
and on other days we 
would go to the lake to fish. 

We enjoyed camping and camp-life a 
much as if we had been hundreds of 
miles away in a far country. And we| 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
everything was all right at home. 

We would have liked to stay a month, | 
but hay-making called us home. We| 
came back refreshed and rested, ready to | 
go back to work. We left our camp | 
standing, and several times we went | 
back and spent the night there before | 
cold weather came. 





re 
Good Report on Baby F o0ds | 


maul RS need have little fear eat | 
their babies will contract infectious | 
diseases from the powdered baby foods | 
put on the market by reputable concerns, 
Dr. G. J. Hucker, bacteriologist at the | 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y,, | 
reports after making, with others, a/ 
year’s bacteriological examination of 
more than 20 brands of these specially 
prepared baby foods. 
There is on the market a wide 
variety of these prepared foods which 
are used to modify cow’s milk for feeding 
babies. Certain types have been de 
veloped for normal infants, while other | 
brands have been made available for use | 
in those cases where babies have peculiar 
and individual requirements. The in-| 
vestigations embraced both kinds. 
Mothers are advised to consult their 
family physician before adopting any one | 
of the many brands of prepared infant 
foods on the market, and to insist that | 
the particular brand being prescribed is 
one made by a recognized manufacturer, 
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point through which to slip your hand 
as extra precaution against burning. 
Woven or bias tape of violet neatly 
binds all edges. 

The six-compartment pocket at lower 
left is an example of how inexpensively 
these various cases and holders can be 
made. It is 21 x 27 inches, with the 
pockets opening on the sides. It is de- 
signed to accommodate all the different 
polishing cloths—window, silver, furni- 
ture, brass, etc.—but would hold quite 
as efficiently tissue-paper, paper bags 
and other articles convenient to have 
right at hand in a kitchen. Flowered 
oilcloth and bias tape to make this 
pocket cost 30 cents. 


The New Colored Stoves 


ARRYING out your color scheme, 

you may get sets of tin boxes, handy 
vegetable-bins, dust-pans and brushes, 
and fascinating enamelware utensils to 
match your oilcloth. A scarlet coffee- 
pot will enliven the dullest breakfast on 
the gloomiest day, and go nicely, if you 
wish, with that gay flowered Czecho- 
Slovak china to be had so reasonably. 
Green or blue, red or orange, provides 
interesting contrast with buff walls. If 





your walls are green or gray, yellow will 
bring in patches of sunshine. 


Continued from | 
page 20 | 


to see and do. Some days we would 
«Gu ing>s- 
Coloring up the KITCHEN 
underneath, with a strap across one 


For years and years, women had no 
choice in determining the color of their | 
kitchen range. It was always dull, 
deadly black. This spring, however, | 
stove manufacturers have co-operated | 
with women who desire to make their | 
workroom happier and more pleasant. | 
Ranges are now in color. Pastel shades | 
of nile green, ivory tan, delft blue and | 
pearl gray are the most popular. 

These are all cool, clean colors. 
refreshing as spring itself. These colors, 
in beautiful lustrous porcelain enamel, 
are baked on scientifically so that there 
is no danger of chipping, cracking oF 
flaking. To keep the stove bright, all 
the housewife need do is to go over the 
stove with a damp cloth. ; 

Tea-towels of plaid or edged in the | 
predominating color, checked gingham 
curtains and fresh paint on the furniture, 
are advanced stages to which your @ | 
thusiasm may lead. When you get to 
furniture painting, a third color Is often | 
advisable to “hold down” lighter shades, 
and add style as well. : 5 

The ultimate touch is new “cottage 
cutlery; knives and forks with color 
handles. The changes may be made 
gradually as needs arise or your allow. 
ance permits, but make a plan today, 
your kitchen needs brightening up, 2” 
start toward your ideal. 
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1A Vanity-Case 
SERMON 


“We all do fade as a leaf’— 
Isaiah 64:6 


E all do fade. No one will 
| question that statement. If 
| we live beyond youth, we fade. 
||| But do we fade as a leaf? Alas, 
if} not all of us. The soft, delicate 


of summer are cooling and restful, 
but it is the gorgeous, gleaming 
reds and golds of the autumn 
foliage that cry out to us to behold 
their beauty. That is fading as a 
leaf; becoming more charming, 
more positively beautiful under 
the touch of the frosts of autumn. 
When, occasionally, we meet a 
woman who is fading as a leaf, we 
say, “How lovely. I should not 
mind growing old if I could be 
like her.”’ 

How is it done? Certainly not 
by applying two coats of powder 
and rouge where one was applied 
before, thereby causing our friends 
to pity and our enemies to sneer 
at us for a foolish old creature 
calling attention to her lost youth. 
Neither is it done by casting aside 
the vanity case entirely as impo- 
tent to conceal the ravages of 
time. I wonder if fading into 
beauty is not accomplished by just 
not fearing the fading. Fear at 
the heart, any sort of fear, sips the 
life’s blood. The more we fear 
age, the more we regard it as an 
enemy, and strive to flee from it, 
the more swiftly it advances upon 
us. If we turn and face it with a 
smile, we meet a friend waiting to 
teach us much that youth can not 
comprehend; a friend with hands 
outstretched offering us holy joys 
that youth can never know. This 
is fading as a leaf, growing old 
beautifully. 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the 
first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust 
| God; see all nor be afraid.’ ” 
| Nellie S. Russell 

















Fascinating Food Facts 


ID you know that tea was used and 
appreciated more than 2,700 years 
ore the Christian era? 

How many of the more than 1,000 
cheeses made can you name? 

Believe it or not, a single coffee plant 
produces only from one and one-half to 
‘wo pounds of berries annually. 

Do you know which kind of evergreen 
pa? it is that has nutmegs for its 

i$ 


These and thousands of other facts of 
much interest to you as a housewife, 
and to your children, if they have com- 
position work, are found in the free 
booklets called . 


“Food Histories and Fundamentals” 
Which are yours for the asking. 


HOMEMAKER’S FREE LIBRARY 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ ~ 











The Berries >, 
You Have The Fruits re ) 
The Milk | 








Enjoy them with 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


SUMMER fruits are getting ripe. So here’s a reminder of 
one of the most delightful ways to serve them. 


Add them to your Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Crisp flakes of 
toasted corn with milk or cream—plus the goodness of home- 
grown fruits and berries. It’s a double treat—breakfast, lunch 
or supper. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are delicious with sliced peaches or 
pears. Sweeten with honey for an extra treat. 


Kellogg’s are the world’s largest-selling ready-to-eat cereal— 
the original Corn Flakes. 12,000,000 people demand them daily. 


No wonder it takes a year’s bumper crop from 675 acres 
of corn to supply one day’s demand for Kellogg’s. Almost two 
and a half million quarts of milk and cream are used daily 
with this famous cereal. And tons and tons of orchard fruit. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a real farm product! 


Give the children Kellogg’s for the evening meal. With 
fresh milk or cream. So healthful and easy to digest. 


Get genuine Kellogg’s from your grocer. Always look for 
the red-and-green package. With the patented waxtite inner- 
sealed wrapper that keeps the flakes oven-fresh. Served by 
hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, on diners. Sold everywhere. 








CORN FLAKES 


More corn used for Kellogg’s 
than all other ready-to-eat cereals 
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Nove YOU 1) ied 
this mirror test? 


If you want to see your com- 
plexion at its best, smooth on 
a bit of Black and White Perox- 
ide (Vanishing) Cream—then 
apply your face powder—and 
look into your mirror. 

Asif by magic the cream van- 
ishes, leaving a dainty film of 
protection. Your face powder, 
clinging to this smooth base, 
blends with your complexion 
as though part of it. Your skin 
instantly appears smoother and 
radiantly fair. 

More magical still, the mir- 
ror test—hours later—reveals 
the same appealing loveliness; 
for Black and White Peroxide 
(Vanishing) Cream holds face 
powder on for hours with nat- 
ural beauty. Your dealer has 
it, or will get it for you. 


Plough 


NEW YORK-MEMPHIS-MONTEREY: 





BLACKs WHITE 
‘Peroxide Cream 


(VANISHING) 





ATENT Booklet Free. “Highest References. 


ing or model for examination and advice 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C, 











| add a lubricant, of course. 





Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 


Protect your SKIN 


and avoid that “weathered” 
look 


‘By Phyllis Wray 


OU really should have begun pro- 

tecting your skin way back last fall. 
If you haven’t been doing it during the 
winter and spring, your complexion is 
probably rough and coarse and wrinkled 
by now, from exposure to winds and 
cold. It is hateful to see yourself looking 
that way in your mirror, isn’t it? Just 
when summer is on its way, and your 
spirits are perking up with the promise 
of things in the air. 

But if your skin is looking like that, 
and your spirits are feeling like that, I 
figure that this is a good month to tell 
you about protecting your skin. I hope 
that the moral of the lesson in your 
looking-glass will stay with you always, 
reminding you all summer to protect 
your skin from sunburn, and all next 
winter to protect your face from the cold. 

First, though, I must tell you how to 
repair the damage that this last season 
has done to the fragile clearness of your 
complexion. Use lots and lots of creams 
to soften your weathered skin. For a 
few days, go without washing your face, 
and use a light cleansing cream or a good 
cold-cream as a cleanser. Use a nourish- 
ing cream (or a second application of 
cold-cream) to massage your face and 
neck thoroughly for several minutes. 
Leave this cream on for a while, while 
you take a bath (or start the coffee in 
the morning, or put out the cat, at night). 
Then wipe away the cream. If your skin 
has a tendency to oiliness, or if you feel 
sticky, use a face lotion to remove the 
cream which remains on your skin. Fol- 
low this treatment faithfully for several 
days, and you will see the roughness, the 
chapped, weathered look and the lines 
begin to disappear. 

And then make a firm resolution to 
protect your skin from now on forever 
more. It will help you to keep young- 
looking through the years. 


Treatment for Dry Skin 


F your skin is dry, the sensitive kind 
that flakes easily and shows little 
scaling patches when you powder, then 
you must use a cream as a base for 
powder. A vanishing-cream is the type 


| of preparation made for this purpose. 


But for a very dry skin, and especially 
if you are going to be exposed to strong 
sunshine or high winds, I would recom- 
mend a little cold-cream, or even a 
richer nourishing cream, as a foundation 
for powder. Rub it well into your skin, 
and wipe away the excess, and then fluff 
on your becoming film of powder. 

On an ordinary skin, and in ordinary 
weather, a vanishing-cream serves the 
same purpose well. It acts as a lubri- 
cant, preserves the natural moisture of 
the skin, and makes powder adhere in a 
smooth, protective coating. 

If your skin is oily, you do not want to 
It will re- 
appear on your skin after a while, and 
make your powder gum in the grooves of 
your skin. So no cream under your 
powder! Use a lotion, instead, for most 
lotions have an astringent quality that 
checks the flow of oil from your pores, 
draws the skin enough to close large 
pores, and gives the skin a finer texture. 
This makes your powder stay on longer, 
and so you look better and your face is 
protected by the powdered coating. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
gethelp. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 


please. 
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Constant 
Comfort Shoes 








Remain ‘ 
BEAUTIFUL 4 

. ( 

A YOUTHFUL foot must have shoes that - 


combine smart style and comfort every 
hour of the day. From pantry to 
these furnish seven famous style and com. 
fort features . .. Arch-supporting and 
made of Ruby ‘Brand Glacé Kidskin 
(John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J.) 
these shoes were first to achieve glove. 
like fitting in all styles and sizes by the 
new Co-ordinated-Lasts-and-Patterns, 
Dainty boudoir slippers, too. 

4[ Write to Dept. FJ for style rook Ib 


let and nearest dealer’s name 


This mark, stamped on 

sole with our trade-mark 4 

identifies light, flexible 

shoes made by the Good- r 
year Turned process, ( 










No. 161 No. 178 


$3 to $6 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO, 


Factory & Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Maine 
Western Sales Division: 
416 North 12th Screet, St. Louis, Missouri 
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HISCOX CHEMICAL 
PATCHOGUE, N Y. 
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1388 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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times 
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Fast repeaters. Big income every 


Men and Women 
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American Products Co. 
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HOLLAND ‘PRINTS 
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| Very attractive to the woman with a 


| 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch bust 


| ven-eighth yards of 40-inch material, 


June, 1929 
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GOOD MODEL 

















STRAIGHT-LINE morning dress 
which opens all the way like a coat, 


is seen in design No. 3489. It is varied 
by inverted pleats at either side of front 
below patch pockets, and the belt slips 
through a bound opening under front to 
give a panel effect, and at same time hold 
the garment close to the figure at sides 
and back. The shawl collar terminating 
at the waist-line with three huge buttons 
that secure a tight hip-line, makes it 


mature figure. Then, too, the dress is 
Very easily put on and taken off. 

No. 3489 is designed for 16, 18 years, 
measure. The 36-inch requires two and 


with five-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


— 
MONG the accessories that help 
to make a porch really livable 

are a waste-paper basket for bits of 
tubbish and a wall pocket for news- 
Papers. A porch table with a drawer 
will provide a handy receptacle for 
shears, twine and other odds and 
ends frequently in demand. A cov- 
ered basket to hold small personal 
belongings is an aid to a tidy porch. 
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Patterns 

hin Then be secured by mail, postage prepaid, 

a, 10 Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 
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ONE STOVE 


Florence Oil Range and Automatic Water Heater 


with 4. BLESSINGS 


IRST, the Florence is a quick stove; 
quick to start and quick to cook be- 
cause it gives intense heat. 

Second, it is most economical, Not only 
is kerosene (coal oil) one of the cheapest 
of all fuels, but the wick-less Florence 
burns just the vapor from kerosene. 

Third, the Florence stove is a modern 
labor saving device. It is easy to light and 
no work to care for. 

Fourth, a Florence means a cool kitchen 
in summer. The wick-less Florence burner 
is short and the flame is focused right on 
the bottom of the cooking vessel. The 
heat goes into the cooking instead of into 
the kitchen. 

So popular is the Florence Oven that 
thousands of people buy them separately 


to use on gas stoves. The “baker's arch” 
and patented heat-distributor prevent food 
from burning on the bottom, 

To complete your modern Florence 
kitchen you should have a Florence Auto- 
matic Water Heater. It gives you the joy 
of constant hot water, for it operates under 
thermostatic control, with a pilot light. 
The cost for kerosene is but a few cents 
a day. 

Florence products, staunchly built and 
beautifully finished in different tones of 
enamel, are sold by leading hardware, 
furniture and department stores. 

Send us your name so we can mail you 
a copy of our new booklet, “Shorter 
Kitchen Hours.” It contains many practical 
household hints and some capital recipes. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 124, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


Branches and Warehouses in principal cities and dealers everywhere 








BUTTER DRESSING 


has such a variety of uses. Chops, 

fish, vegetables are all so much 

more appetizing when the dressing 

is of 3 parts hot melted 
butter and 1 part 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Famous for almost a hundred years. 


Write for free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 238 West St., N.Y. 















STOVINK stoviz'ets2 
STOVES BLACK 

Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 

even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 


your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 
Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 


FLORENCE _ 











>» Your Front 
Yard is Worth 
$1000 a Season 


From this display 
rack at your way- 
sid- market, gas 
station or front 
ard selling color- 
ul, Decorative Wind- 
mills, Swinging Parrots, Spinning Wheels for auto radi- 
ators, Indians and Sailors that whirl in the breeze and other 
exclusive novelties. Profits from $250 to $1000 for the 
season. Right at home spring, summer and fall. ; 
As we give exclusive territory, sales of other products in- 
crease. One wrote ‘‘doubled sales of eggs and vegetables.” 
Write today for details, stating location on highway. 


AMERICAN MFG. CONCERN, E. Everett St, Falconer, N. ¥. 


ee 
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Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two Cy = 
windiass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
& 618 NM. 7th St., Washington, lows 
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FREE 


enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 Bottles 


of delicious Hires 
Root Beer. 


ACCEPT THIS 
LIBERAL TRIAL 


with the compliments of Hires 








This most 
Delicious Beverage 


saves you 90c out of every dollar 


To prove how easy and economical 
it is for you to make this wonderful 
beverage at home, to prove how de- 
licious it is, we make this generous 
introductory gift. 


We send a free trial bottle of Hires 
Extract for making Hires root beer 
at home, to all who mail the coupon. 


A luxury drink at a mere fraction of 
what you ordinarily pay. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer,costing about 
14c per bottle, compezred to the 
usual price of 15c to 25c for bottled 
beverages. Hires saves you 90%. If 
rou’ve spent $10 yearly for bottled 
emanate now you can make the 
same number of bottles for $1 this 
easy way. 


To make refreshing, nourishing Hires 
root beer is simple. Just add water, 
sugar and yeast to Hires Extract—let 
it set for 2 days. You and your family 


will be delighted. 


Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the nation are enjoying this 
famous, healthful beverage at an 
economical price. 


Get this Free trial bottle of Hires Ex- 
tract, together with simple directions, 
by mailing the coupon at once—or 
order a full size 30c bottle from your 
dealer today. 35c in Canada. 


<4~ —"—— —e = ee ee ce ce = ce = eee => 
> THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY . 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. (F.J.6-9) p» 
< Please send me sample of * 
a > 
4 4 > 
: iIres 3 
< > 
> Extract > 
« e 
4 | ee oe > 
> A ee . a e 
3 ees ae « 
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CYOUN G “FOLKS at’ Wor} 


and Play 


HREE F. F. A. boys of Winfield, 

Kans., did a neat trick recently. 

While all the school was centering 

attention on the athletic teams, 

and particularly on the basket-ball team, 

which had captured the third straight 

championship, these three vocational 

boys slipped away to Manhattan and 

| won two signal honors—state champion- 

ship in dairy judging, and the selection 

of one of the boys as president of the 

newly organized state association of 
fe ae F 

The boys on the dairy-judging team 

are Boyd Waite, 18 years old; Donald 

Curfman, 17; Raymond Dicken, 18. 

They won this event from a field of 71 

| teams. Winning at Manhattan means 

| the boys will represent Kansas at the 

National Dairy Show, in St. Louis, next 
October. 

The boy chosen president of the Kan- 
sas F. F. A. is Boyd Waite. Boyd and 
his brother Kenneth live on a 500-acre 
farm eight miles from Winfield. Both 
boys have made money on the farm 
tasks—projects, we'll call them—per- 
formed in connection with their voca- 
tional work in high school. Boyd’s 

| projects are baby beef and potatoes. 


ERY much worth writing down is 


the record of Harold Meranda, 
Georgetown, Ohio. In the three years 
that Harold has been a student in 


vocational agriculture, he has earned 
$1,625. His three projects last year 
were: twenty-two head of sheep, ten 
acres of soybeans and one acre of to- 
bacco. These three pieces of work 
netted $1,350. His teacher says Harold 
will have approximately $2,500 to start 
farming with when he graduates at the 
age of 17. His tobacco brought the 
record price at the Maysville, Ky., 
market. Forty-four dollars per hundred, 
the highest price 


June opens the door and 


the world is new-born | 
| 
and M. College livestock-judging team, | 
which won first place in the South. | 
western Exposition in Fort Worth are | 
former 4-H Club boys. ; 

By winning at Fort Worth, these boys 
secured for the college permanent pos. | 
session of the Swift trophy, offered to 
the school winning three times in gye. 
cession. The names of the boys, which | 
will go on the trophy, are: Paul Swaffar | 
of Muskogee county; Charles Gardner | 
Woodward county; Clarence Kingery, | 
Garber county; John Johns, Woodward 
county; Charles Jeter, Washington | 
county. 


STUNT to try in camp, entitled 
“Through the Stick,” is suggested 
by Henry B. Stevens, of New Hamp- 
shire. It goes like this: 
Use a wand or ordinary broom handle. | 
Grasp with both hands behind the back, | 
palms forward. Bring over the head in | 
front of the body, arms straight. Lift | 
right foot around right arm and from the | 
front put foot over the stick between the | 
hands. Crawl through, head first, by 
raising the stick with the left hand over | 
the head, skinning the stick over the | 
right knee in the back. Come to an up- | 
right position and step back over the 
stick with the left foot, finishing with 
the stick still grasped in the hands. This | 
may be done on either the left or the | 
right side. 


ANY F. F. A. boys are writing about | 
the $1,000 Prize Contest (see May | 
number). Those who want to enter | 
should talk the matter over with the | 
teacher of vocational agriculture, or | 
write the state supervisor (name and 
_address on request). The Young Folks’ | 
Editor will send details on request. 
Walter S. Newman, State Supervisor | 
of Agricultural Education in Virginia, | 








paid a grower, was 
paid to this boy 
who is not yet 17. 
He used an im- 





ing land were se- 
lected for the soy- 
beans. Sudan grass 
was seeded with 
the beans at the 
rate of one and 
one-half bushels of 
soybeans and 15 
pounds of sudan 
grass per acre. A 
2:12:6 fertilizer 
was applied at the 
rate of 125 pounds 
per acre. He re- 
ceived a yield of 
hay which was as- 








tonishing—three ar) LV 64 +s 
tons to the acre. — — es 2 

With his sheep, City lad: “Oh, Auntie! Uncle Joe RLEANS coun- 
he followed the is shaving the meadow!”’ ty, Vt., gets 


practise of grading 

his flock by using purebred Shropshire 
rams and native ewes, selecting good ewe 
lambs to replace the native ewes in his 
flock. For his fourth year, he has 15 
sheep, ten acres of soybeans and one 
acre of tobacco. 


ND while we are talking about judg- 
ing teams, it is worth noting that 
all five members of the Oklahoma A. 


proved variety of Z Ps 
Burley tobacco. ZA; Arce { 
Ten acres of roll- —A, = 
os 





the contest: 

“Tt seems to me | 
you have hit upon 
a splendid scheme 
for advancing, pro- 
moting and bring- 
ing about some real 
work on the part of 


writes regarding | 
~GRAHAM 
HUNTER 





ohne 


ay i, 
“mq My 


1 local chapters. I 
know of no other 
plan that would | 
have met with such 
whole-hearted =| 
thusiasm as theone | 
you have evolved | 
for rewarding loca 
chapters for out 
standing work. 

The many pro 
gressive chapters 
in Virginia will set 
a stiff pace for 
some of the others 
in the contest. 














into print agail 
this month. The 4-H Club members 
there have adopted the aster as county 
flower, and will specialize in growing it 
this year. A fine idea. Still time a 
other clubs to pick out a_ flower am 
grow it this year. The gladiolus, for 
example, can be planted in June. | 
the article on page 15 on gladic | 
Any other questions about growing 


glads? 
——e 
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June, 1 929 


Bird Day in Moscow 














© Herbert Photos 


HE Russians are realizing that they 

must have more birds, and are edu- 
cating their children in the conservation 
of their feathered friends. “Bird Day” 
in Moscow was celebrated on March 27, 
while there was still much snow on the 
ground. Boys and girls went to the 
parks and forests with bird-houses which 
they had built at school, and fastened 
them on the trees for the birds. 
work, say we. 
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> 





ou 


Bird Club Notes 


HE Pine Grove Liberty Bell Bird 

Club, Fairfield, Iowa, dedicated a 
bird sanctuary December 8, 1928. This 
is a very active club, and we have no 
doubt that the sanctuary will do much 
for that vicinity. We wish other clubs 
would do likewise. 


It might be interesting to you to know 
that by official a 
mission of Birmingham, Ala., all ter- 


ritory lying within the city limits has | 


a 





Good | 


action of the city com- | 


been set apart as a bird sanctuary. E.B. | 


The Bird and Nature Study Club met on 
April 12 to observe Liberty Bell Bird 


Club Day. The club planted a mulberry | 


tree, dedicated a thicket and put up a 
wren house. We are planning to plant 
vines in the thickets, and some wild 
cherry trees. Mrs. H. M. L., Missouri. 


I have always been an amateur bird 
student, to the extent that I have erected 
on 400 acres, 725 bird-boxes which 
turned out over 400 young bluebirds in 
the year 1928, to say nothing about the 
other nesting birds. G. D.H., Kentucky. 


I thought you would be interested in the 
way I provide bird-boxes for children in 
my neighborhood. I get the children to 
gather from their grocerymen empty 
cheese-boxes, and I pay them two cents 
‘or each box. I am able to make two 
bitd-houses from each box, and they are 
durable and easily made. I paint them 
adull color, so as not to scare the birds 
away. I have made over 5,000 and 
tever sold one, but take them to schools 
and distribute them, and also send cards 
various people, telling them to call 
and get a few boxes and put them up. 

will have 500 for distribution this 
spring. J.J. B., New Jersey. 


Aw a 


a > 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
ance: I desireto become a member of 
ve Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
a udy and protect all song and insectiv- 
ph tad and do what I can for the club. 
és. ‘204 good folks have signed this. 
Fed the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
your enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
button will be enrolled and the club 
00 and 16-page guide sent you. The 


piberty Bell Bird C ; , 
Philadelphia Poe lub, The Farm Journal, 
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Taste 
the Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


AFTER EVERY MEAL-FOR LIFE 
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affords just that taste 


of mint we all like after meals and after smoking. 
It whitens teeth — sweetens breath — aids digestion 


and calms the nerves. 


x sures WRIGLEY'S 











Will You 


One swift stroke of lightning ec: y 


an 
wipe out your lifetime’s savings. Ev 
year the toll mounts higher. Fut, onal p 
safety is so simple and easy—why risk the 
lives of your family or yourself, and every- 
thing you own? 


Free Book 
gives the simple rules of lightning protec- 
tion ; valuable, common-sense facts every- 
one should know. Amazingly interesting. 
Compiled by experts of the famous Dodd 
System—tested for more than forty 
yoare—eont 4 and without obliga- 
jon. rite for a Free copy today, 
BEFORE lightning strikes. 

DODD & STRUTHERS 
2135 DeKalb St., Dept. D, St. Louis, Me. 


Tractor & Motor Oils 
Direct from Refinery 

S AVE ey Trouble, 

epairs and Delays 

Get service and pee 













“100% PURE 


Permit No. 531 





by using our High Grade 100% 
Lubricating Oils. 


PENN-BRADFORD OIL PRODUCTS CO., Bradford, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 





Worm drive insures full delivered power to 
traction wheeis. Plows, Discs, Harrows, 
Digs Potatoes, landscape work. Heavy or 


Light cultivation—Fast or slow. 4 H. P. 4 
Cycle Air Cooled. Driving mechanism com- 
letely enclosed. Operation easy and simple. . 
3elt pulley. Takes care of 1 to 10 acres. as 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
754 74th Avenue West Allis, Wisconsin 























Be a Well Contractor 
Have a Paying Business of Your Own 


Big demand for water wells on farms, in smal! 
towns, for suburban homes, offer wonderful 
money-making rtunities for enterprising 
men with reasonab e amount of cash for invest- 

your own boss—make big profits— 
become independent. Armstrong ALL STEEL 
Well Drills are easy to operate. Sold on easy 
terms. Well drilling is all year work. We can 
furnish experienced drillers to oper- 
ate machine, insuring your success 
right from the start. Write for 
our proposition. 

ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
903 Chestnut St., Waterico, lowa ~ 


ment. 














Get SHAW DUALLTRACTOR 


Fine for Truck Gardens, 
Farms, Estates. Does the work of 6% 
men. Plows, seeds, culti 


Sivdinee walt Gas" = gy ones 
Oh ig one 









Try It 10 Days 
on your own work at our risk. 
Write for LIBERAL TRIAL ‘3 

and our LOW FACTORY 





_&Walsh Garden Tractor 
Pern ede a Lae 8 
For Gardners, Florists, Fruitmen- Walk or Ride 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRIcC 
Single & T win Engine-Belt Jobs. Ca’ 


Minneapolis, Mins. 
ALSH TRACTOR CO. ‘s3di'Talmase Av.SE 
KLEEN-OUT 
Removes rust and residue from auto radiators and steam boilers. pre- 
Harms nothing in the cooling sys- 


er rust or corrosion 
Tbe in U. S. A., $1 elsewhere for standard 4 oz. box. 
Box 58, Millburn, WN. J. 
























cust ABSOLUTEL) 


‘US &-F ANGLE SCREWDRIy 






4809 N. As 


hiand Ave. 
[CLIP . ay Etna cae, 


Also FREE ON COUPON—the“‘$5,000""CIRCULAR 
giving amazing 125-Picture story of 


The’ Pocket Machine Shop!”’ 


with its 1-TON POWER-GEAR 
it Outgrips a 40-Lb. Visel 





«ere. 





The ‘hand- ‘rip 

of atiny Rubber band holds 
the Hardest-to-Hoid thing 
known against a 300-Pound Pulll 


BRIRI3 
th GRIP of 20 Hands, 
Be ete aCe yet ~ YOU CAN GRIP A HAIR. 
An Automatic ~~ egtinaad Ratchet Wrench 
> Speed VISE 
) Paraliel 
a PLIERS 
p~ KA 
2—for all Pipe \ 
‘chewed’ nuts 


its 10-to-1 ratio Power-Gear- 
Tramemtesion ives YOUR hands 
1-TON 











No. 

chain, spring-mak- work,‘ 

ing, fence work,etc. in tight places, etc. 
No 1, Universal—for ALL Pliers, Nut Wrench, 
Vise and Clamp, Spring-making Work, etc. 


EIFEL-ElASH. PLERENCH KIT 
(Say *‘Eye-fet—Fiash’’) ‘The T.N.T. of Toois"’ 
universal Foo! Service of Nos: 1/24 a Convert: 
ible in 1/5 


Tool Kit—for the Price of One Good Tool; yet it 
Does the Work of the best omer tools Weighing 
60 pounds and Costing $50.00 


Hundreds of Seas Men and Women 


No. 3—for all Wire, 





THE 
Evsetftasn 
PLE RENCH 

KIT 


mechanical devices im WOCSTER 
“yo 4 wanes time and energy! 
Used - $. Army and Navy. Just try a 4 
PlieRench Kit yi and you'd no more go 
back to 0 other tools than to the ancient Ox- carts . 
With each Kit a 64-page Manual of Mechanics 
A GUARANTEED] SUPER-QUALITY PRODUCT (©'29 J.E.) 
**it’s a Life Saver on the Farm—the One Right Remedy for All 
Farm Tool Problems. Saves many times its flow cost in the 4 
weeks’ Free Trial!’’ 





A Great All-Year Money-Maker 
for PlieRench Fact’y Repr’s Full or Part Time. Amazin 
PlieRench jonstra’n selis at sight-makes $75 to $20 
weekly all year ‘round. 


Mail Valuable Coupon 











Above NOW! 





Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 


Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how! 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
12151 Boque Bidg., 1147 North Ilinois St., Sodienagiette 


FREE! 


pumps and tanks 
for gas and oil right 
in your own yard 


It’s a great saving of time, money 
andenergy to have a Blackmer Home 
Filling Station in your yard. Get 
these quality pumps and tanks now 
—get them FRE Your oil com- 
pany installs the equipment, then 
delivers gas, oil and kerosene to you 
for regular filling station prices. A 
handy, convenient arrangement. 
Fill out and mail the coupon today. 
Get the facts about these pumps 
that won’t cost a cent! No strings to 
this offer—mail the coupon. 


BLACKMER PUMP CO. 

















Blackmer Pump Co., 

1802 Century Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please send me details of the Blackmer 

Home Filling Station. I buy gas and oil 
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Did His Best—PARA—“‘Did you fill your 
date last night?” 

CELSIs—‘“‘I hope to tell you. 
everything in sight.” 


She ate 


The stout old lady in the bus was strug- 
gling vainly to get her fare out of 
pocket of her coat. 

The gentieman on her right said, 
‘‘Madam, please allow me to pay your 
fare.” 

The lady refused with some annoy- 
ance, and continued her efforts. After 
a few more minutes her neighbor said: 
“You really must allow me to pay your 
fare, Madam. You've already unbut- 
toned my suspenders three times, and I 
won't stand it any longer!”’ 


MAYBE 


pNONSENSOR 





PRETTY SOON, 














“Five andl a hot dog, please” 


The Farm Journal Says 


Even in this callous and selfish genera- 
tion, no man is so heartless as not to 
think occasionally of the poor devil who 
bought his old car. 


Uncle Levi Zink says that when one of 
these know-it-all fellows comes around, 
he shuts him up by asking who was Vice- 
President during Taft’s administration. 


Many a family that sees the first blue- 
bird of spring without interest goes into 
violent action with the arrival of the 
first moth-miller. 


There are those who expect Kaiser Bill 
to come back, and others holler for light 
wine and beer. 


“Women and children first’ is a fine 
idea at sea, but it has practically ruined 
the barber shop for us. 


Right along with Deborah and the great 
heroines of history is the bride who kills 
and cleans her first chicken. 





We believe in smiting all profiteers, hip 
and thigh; but what will likely do the 
most damage is smiting them on the hip. 



































CELESTIAL 
MUSIC 





“I wonder what those signs mean?” 
“Can’t say offhand, but I know | 
could play them on my saxophone” 


Medicinal Use—MIKE—“Lady, would 
you lend me a cake of soap?” 
LADY “What! A cake of soap?” 
MIKE—‘“‘Yes’m. Me partner's got | 
the hiccups, and I want to scare him.” | 


Did She Mean Something?— 
“You think Fanny don’t like you?” 
XERXES—‘‘Well, I told her there was 
a fool in every family, and she asked me | 
if I was an only son.” 


aaa 


Love is Blind — DE TwitTTER—‘“Kinda 
crazy over Lucia, aren’t you?” 
McTWEET—“‘Boy, I watched that git | 


eat spaghetti, and I still love her.” 


Won’t Be Asked Again—Mrs. MOEN— 
“So you thought that explorer was an 
awful bore?’’ 

Mrs. GROEN—‘“‘Yes, he _ talked 90 | 
much about his hardships I never got | 
chance to tell him about my operation.’ 

















That idea of “direct sunshine for 

stock” was a bit overdone w 

college professor came to the farm 

seeking corn-borers and Japanese | 
beetles 
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WANTED once! 


More good men to help introduce and re- 
tail Rawleigh’s Good Health Products. 
Town and country. Wonderful opportunity. 


Nothing new—no experimenting. On the 
market since 1889. Nearly 200 necessities 
needed daily in every home, Annual Sales 


over 37 million packages. Largest Com- 
pany—over 15 million dollars capital. 
Quick service from 16 great factories and 
pranches—one near you. Practically no 
capital, no experience needed. Quick, easy 
sales, repeat every 30-60 days. Big pay 


right from start. Garrett, Wash., sold 
$208.75; McTeer, So. Car., $211.75 first 
week, Profits increase monthly. Thousands 


make more than they ever could before. 
You should do as well. Simply follow 
the same old time-tested Rawleigh Meth- 
ods which have given consumers best val- 
ues and satisfaction for 40 years. We 


supply everything—products, outfit, sales 
and service methods which secure the 
most business everywhere. Steady year 
round—no lay-off—no boss—you are sole 


owner and manager. For particulars write 


THEW. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. F40FIN, FREEPORT, ILL. 
9g MUCH THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 











Don’t Wear a Truss 
We Guarantee 

Your Comfort 
with every Brooks Appli- 
ance. New Discovery. Won- 
derful. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Beware of imitations. 
Never sold in stores nor 
by agents. Every appli- 
ance made to special order and sent direct from 
Marshall. Full information and booklet sent 
free in plain, sealed « 


" envelope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 

quickly relieved. Safe,sure. 
ent shoe pressure. 

Atall drug,shoeand dept. stores, 5¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads urine 


Bone Spavine 


homatter how old the case, how lame the _ 

, Of what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, $2.00 a Bottle 


One application usual! 

coly for established sore. Sees 
fal, Write for GUN BIG FR i at a 
INARY ADVISER ‘ 





C.E. Brooks, Inventor 


k Y: . = 
FLEMING BROS, 220. Union Stock Yards. 


ATE Write for Free Guide Book 
¢ HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 

Send and Record of Invention Blank. 
ie model or sketch and description of your invention 
our Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Vidor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
> er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
som Toledo, Ohio. 

leaned qui : 
medially ae ceaily and in a sanitary manner. All tartar removed 


8. Parcel P, A., $1 elsewhere, for standard 1°, oz. 
Box 58, Millburn, N. J. 
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“50 Years Ago” 


Here are some of the 
interesting and en- 
tertaining items 
Wilmer Atkinson 
printed in The 
Farm Journal for 


June, 1879 





© Three times a day is enough to water 
horses ordinarily. 


{ Indians never kiss each other. 
can blame them? 


{ The sun should not be allowed to 
shine upon mirrors; it ruins them. 


€ It keeps monthly agricultural papers 
busy correcting the errors promulgated 
by the weeklies. 


™ Lean people, to get fatter, should 
take afternoon naps; fat people, to get 
lean, should eat less and work more. 


€ Do not fail to plant a patch of sugar 
corn every two weeks, the last being 
July 4. Stowell’s Evergreen is the best. 


§ White of eggs is more quickly beaten 
if a pinch of salt be added to it. The 
cooler the eggs the quicker they will 
froth. 


§ The man who will, in making machin- 
ery for farmers, use round-head bolts is 
a promoter of profanity, a cruel enemy of 
mankind. 


{ Salt absorbs odors the same as butter; 
hence to make good butter the salt must 
not only be of good quality but must be 
kept in a clean place. 


Who 


{ Those little turn-overs our mothers 
used to give us, have we forgotten them? 
No; we never see a woman’s slipper 
without thinking of them. 


€ Savage dogs are a nuisance on a farm, 
but some folks will keep them, to the 
disgust of their neighbors. If attacked 
by one of these brutes club him on the 
fore-legs rather than the head. 


{ Girls should be exceedingly shy about 
letting their gentlemen friends kiss them. 
Gentlemen do not respect girls who allow 
themselves to be kissed, though said 
gentlemen are themselves so favored. 


™ It is a disgrace to allow red mites or 
red spiders, as some call them, to ac- 
cumulate in the poultry quarters or in 
their nests. They can be kept away by 
the methods suggested in this journal. 


§ Cambric dresses, the dark, solid 
colors, should not be starched; instead, 
apply glue water with a sponge or rag 
and press with a hot iron. This is far 
better. Use your own gumption as to 
amount of glue; it takes very little. 


{ There may be small pieces of land, 
here and there, that it will pay to under- 
drain, but to build a vast network of 
drains under the average farm may 
answer for one who has plenty of money 
and few brains, but will not do for a 
level-headed farmer who conducts his 
own business without the aid of the 
sheriff. 


{ It is not denied that all grasses will 

make a larger bulk of hay, 
if ripe when cut, than if cut 
when more tender, but the 
difference in weight (if any) 
is very little compared with 
the difference in bulk. The latter is 
as much superior as hay as it had been 
for pasture. This applies emphatically 
to milch cows. 













=A of Home and Stock 


by correct disinfection 


Creolin-Pearson is the ideal dis- 
infectant for the farm home. 


Reliable. Creolin is 9 to 10times 
more effective in killing certain germs 
than carbolic acid, yet it is entirely safe 
to use as directed. 

Convenient and inexpensive. By adding 
Creolin to your cleaning water you can 
clean and disinfect at the same time—a 
little Creolin goes a long way. 

First aid. Creolin also makes a healing 
antiseptic wash for cuts, sores, insect 
bites, etc. Your druggist has Creolin and 
highly endorses it. 


Free Book on Sanitation 
Write for our valuable 48-page book, giving advice 
on home sanitation, first aid and the care of do- 
mestic animals. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


CREOLIN 


PEARSON ;. 


Disinfectant Antiseptic — R eK 
Deodorant Cc 
K — 





EARN UP T05425°° | am. 


beats 


Learn in few months to make plates, crowns, bridges, 
etc., for dentists. No a Day or ty 
i i Boston, elphia. 
Chicano, Detroit, ,eyslepdeesgsg™ Philadelp 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue Dept. 260 Chicago, tli. 














A wonderful engine for the home, farm, shop 
or mill. The cheapest reliable power for 
pumping, feed grinding, shelling, sawi cream 
separating, churning and similar werk, hes one 
to work for you and watch it pay for itself. 
Send for Big Free Catalog 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
162A Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO.. 


ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 
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PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free 
. ‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “‘Record of 
Invention’’ form. No charee for information on how to 
roceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 87-Z, vings 
x Commercial Bank Building. Washington, D.C. 
















Lower 
Costice 


alinext W ‘inter 


Give your family Summer Foods—next Dec- 
ember! Can your garden in Tin and cut your 
winter food costs in half. Thousands are 
doing it with the Burpee HomeCan Sealer. 





Can in comfort—quickly, neatly, and ina 
cool kitchen. No break« ge or spoilage—and 
all the nourishme *ntstaysinthecan. Home 
food canned in tin tastes better than food 
ever did before. 


Can in Tin for Profit 


Can all your garden—save what you need 
sell the rest. Mrs. L. Hl. Bishop of Iowa 
made $550. Mrs. F.H. Toll sold over 800 
cans of meat and vegetables. 


Burpee Agents Make Money| 


Our Demonstrator Agents makeas high as 
$25 aweek from spare time selling, without | 
affecting their business or house work. You | 
candothe same. Let the Burpee Sealerand | 
the Burpee Pressure Cooker buy all the 
little luxuries you've been wanting. Get the 
details of our 1929 Agents Plan. 


Clip the Coupon Today | | 
Me, It Means Money | 


Dept. 29 on, Mon, 
Burpee Can re O To Y ou | 
ie 


Sealer Company 
215 W. Huron St., Chicago Pen 
* 
- wey, 


Send me details of your Sealer an« 


Cooker C} of your Agents Selling Plan Cc] 


ea, 


we 
Yum, 


Name 
Street Address. _____- Seistielidots City 


eee 


County 


Township hatte 














When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.”’ 
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hands 


Of course they don’t. And you'll never have 
them if you use Lava Soap. For Lava 
cleans the grimiest pair of hands that ever 
fussed around the “innards” of a tractor or 
greased a wagon wheel. Rubs up more 
lather in 15 seconds than ordinary soap in 
60—a lather that even hard water can’t 
kill. Gets hands clean! Not just “‘surface- 
clean,” but clean ’way down deep Quick 
and thorough, but as easy on your hands 
as fur-lined gloves—because it’s made from 
the purest of vegetable oils. Used by 
millions of men and sold by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. 


Mail this coupon for a free sample 
cake of Lava Soap. 


Procter & Gamble (Dept. T-629) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me a sample cake of Lava, the hand 
soap that gets all the dirt and grease. 




















The Two e ACES 


Continued from page 39 


owner of the house had put them there. 
Possibly they had some significance 

good luck symbols, or something 
like that. 

No answer came to his knocking, and 
Mr. Reeder heaved a deep sigh. He 
hated climbing; he hated more squeezing 
through narrow windows into unknown 
places; more especially as there was 
probably somebody inside who would 
treat him rudely. The footprints, he 
found, were fresh, though the snow was 
already covering them. Perhaps the in- 
mate of the house, whose light he had 
seen, had got away while he was knock- 
ing at the door. He would not have 
heard him jump from the window—the 
snow was too soft. Unless that thud he 
had heard 


R. REEDER gripped the sill and 

drew himself up, breathing heavily, 
though he was a man of considerable 
strength. 

There were only two ways to go into 
the house: one was feet first; the other, 
head first. He made a reconnaissance 
with his lamp and saw that beneath the 
window was a small table standing in a 
tiny room which had evidently been 
used as a cloak cupboard, for there were 
a number of coats hanging on hooks. It 
was safe to go in head first, and he wrig- 
gled down onto the table, feeling extraor- 
dinarily undignified. 

He was on his feet in a second, gripped 
the handle of the door gingerly and 
opened it. He was in a small hall, from 
which one room opened. He tried this: 
it was fast, and yet not fast. It was as 
though somebody were leaning against 
it on the other side. A quick jerk of his 
shoulder, and it flew open. Somebody 
tried to dash past him, but Mr. Reeder 


was expecting that and worse. He 
gripped the fugitive . . . 
“I’m extremely sorry,” he said, in his 


gentle voice. “It is a lady, isn’t it?” 

He heard her breathing, a little sob. 

“Ts there a light?” 

He groped inside the lintel of the 
door, found a switch and turned it. 
Nothing happened for a second, and 
then the lights came on suddenly. There 
was apparently a small light-making ma- 
chine at the back of the house, which 
operated when any switch was turned. 

“Come in here, will you, please?” 

He pressed her very gently into the 
room. Pretty, extraordinarily pretty. 
He did not remember ever having met a 
young lady who was quite as pretty as 
this particular young lady, though she 
was very white and her hair was in dis- 
order, and on her feet were snow-boots, 
the impression of which he had already 
seen in the snow. 

“Will you sit down, please? 

He closed the door behind him. 


Continued in July 


9? 








“‘Let’s ignore him, Scottie; he’s just 
a common bootlegger” 
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104 Page Textbook 
About Dogs—Illustrated 
with photographs of 
champions — Mailed Free 


| > ener by Dr. B. T. Wood. 

rard, former veterinary prac- 
titioner of the U.S. Dep’t. of 
Agriculture, the Glover the 
ries maintain the most advanced 
standards of purity, efficacy and 
safety. In conformity with the 
latest findings of veterinary science, 
these modern laboratories have 
developed formulas which assure 
you of the best medicinal aid you 

can give your dog. 


H.CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. F-J, 119 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


MEDICINES FOR DOGS 



































































































My Straight Line Factory to Farm 

oles plan cuts costs way down— 

ves you a lot of 
maney on ay nd G Steal 
oultry Fence, Gates, 

mW Rarb Wire Roofing, Baint, Stoves, os 

‘ Heaters, rnaces, eae 
Tires, et 

Write - careless 

e my new low freight prices. 

24 hour service. —Jim Brows. 

The Brown Fence & Wire 

Dept.3203 . Clevetand, 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Balcony, porch, 
step, stair railings, grilles, etc. Catalog on request. 
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WAHT HIN 


~~ The Cincinnati fron Fence Co. Ine. 
_3361 Spring Grove Ave.. Cincinnati, 0. 





























The modern, sure way to kill weeds. Use kerosene 
—burn them green—stalks and seeds. Burn sil 
vines, weeds and trash that harbor rote seeder 
ease. Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old methods 
or less. Used by suburban homes, road commissio® 


ers, parks, country clubs, fruit growers, farmers. 
4 t year uses includ 


Does 4 men's work. Has many all 
. ing implement and tractor repairs. Free . 
ta Hauck Mfg. Co., 11110th St., Brooklya,N. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva- 





tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, ‘Catalor 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates Free 


and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1078-33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINS 


Life is Worth Living 


On the DEL-MAR-VA Peninsula. Fine land on river, rn 
ean most reasonable. 3 to 10 hours from largest Eastern 

kets Conc roads. Wonderful climate. Low taxes. 
chools. WRITE "YOR FREE BOOKLETS. _ Address 


178 DEL-MAR-VA Bidg., Salisbury, M+ 






S00 LINE LAND GRANT | NT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCON 
Free information. Ask for booklet No Sy and bed 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: io. 
_H. 8. FUNSTON, 1702 $00 Bie, Rea 


RICH 22 eee® 


price: Only ee =. show 
attachment. E catelog 
ing pictures x" are Kans 


Process F. J. Co 
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Odd <YCRNTION 


This, that and the other—short items of interest from near and far 


is, gravel and sand banks which 

have washed down from rocks 
containing platinum. In South Africa, 
94 ounces of platinum per ton is con- 
sidered pay dirt, so you can see how much 
dirt must be gone over to secure enough 
platinum to make a small ring. 


RACTICALLY all the platinum 
“x from placer deposits—that 


Swat Them Mr. Rene Bache says that 
“an average man is the 
equivalent in weight to 3,760,000 house- 





A barn in our neighbor- 
hood burned down with 
a hay crop in it that packed the mows to 
the peak. The owner of the barn says 
he believes the fire was caused by over- 
heating, simply because the men he 
trusted to pack the hay away failed to 
do it as it should have been done. Every 
forkful, he says, ought to be torn to 
pieces and pitched up lightly, especiall 

if the hay is damp. Big forkfuls left all 
in a heap are much more likely to heat 
and cause trouble. vs 


Think it Over 


One of our 








os ae 


fies. This means that the ability of the 
common house-fly to survive under ad- 
verse conditions is 3,760,000 times as 
great as that of man.” If Rene is right, 
mercy on us. 





Hobbies Have you one? It is said every 
man should have one, as it 
keeps him out of mischief. We just 
heard of a man whose hobby is canes of 
— kinds of wood, and he has 1,400 
of them. 


The time may come when 
airplanes will be as com- 
mon as automobiles. At the All-Ameri- 
can Aircraft Show held in Detroit in 
April, exactly 128 different planes were 
on view. Wouldn’t you like to live 
another 100 years? 


Up in the Air 


I's Awful Yes, Theresa, the offensive 
odor of eggs when aged is 
caused by the combination of the hydro- 
gen in the air with the sulfur and phos- 
phorus in the egg. This same sulfur has 
much to do with the digestibility of eggs, 
for those of weak digestion. 

Good Advice This is a pretty good old 
world, only some of us 
have not found it out as yet. We have 
been so busy looking for the bad that we 
have no eyes for the good. Let’s turn 
it around and see all the good we can in 
everything. 


| Dirt Isn’t 


There are many gardens on 
heap 


roofs of buildings, in New 
York and in some of our 
The great difficulty is to 
fet earth, and many of these gardeners 
- to pay from $3 to $5 a bushel for 
5 and it is hard to get at that price. 
nly you wish you lived near some of 
€se roof-dwellers? 


eee 












Honorable 
Mention 
photographs, 
showing the 
: “Harding 
re os Memorial”: 
at Marion, 4 
Ohio, taken 
by V. A. 
Wood of that 
state 








Another Honorable Mention— 

“A Young Kansas Farmer,” 

taken by Arthur A. Jellison of 
Kansas 


If you do, see that the 
building material ab- 
solutely meets the dictionary definition 
of permanent. Then the upkeep will not 
keep you awake at nights. 


When the Peking, 
China, water-works 
were put in operation, 
more than 10,000 water-carriers were de- 
prived of all means of livelihood. These 
men had their own guild, and the 10,000 
had to enter other businesses. 


Going to Build? 


Always Trouble 
Somewhere 


Shorter Week At the present time, 

there are 500,000 work- 
ers in the United States who have a five- 
day week. 
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Clean, Bright 
Lubaloy .22 
Cartridges 


Hit Where 
You Point 





—and won't 
rust your gun! 


For knocking off crows and hawks, 
those destructive marauders of your 
farm, use these straight-shooting 
Lubaloy cartridges. They hit where 
you point, and hit hard. The world’s 
record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes was made with them. 
There's no better ammunition for 
pest shooting than Western Lub- 
aloy .22's. Non-corrosive. Smoke- 
less. Rifle cleaning is unnecessary. 
They won't rust your gun... But 
the big feature is the bright, shin- 
ing Lubaloy coating that does away 
with gummy grease, an objectiona- 
ble feature of lead-bullet .22’s. No 
grease to soil your hands or pockets. 
They go into the gun clean and 
keep it clean. 

For your shotgun, Western's long- 
range Super-X and all-round Xpert 
shells will give you best results. 
Try them. 


There are Western dealers everywhere. 
Write us for descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


642 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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What determines meat and 


LIVE STOCK PRICES? 


OME livestock men still think that Swift 
& Company—and other big packers— 
can pay as little for live stock as they wish. 

Some consumers are still led to believe 
that the packers can charge as much for 
dressed meat as they wish. 

This is not true. These prices are fixed 
by a law of human nature as old as human 
nature itself—the law of supply and demand. 

When more people want meat than there 
is meat to be had, the scramble along the 
line to get it for them sends prices up. 
When there is more meat than there are 
people who want it, the scramble all along 
the line to get rid of it within a few days, 
while it is still fresh, sends prices down. 

When prices of meat go up, Swift & 
Company not only can pay the producer 
more, but has to pay him more, or some 
other packer will. 


Swift & Company 


Similarly, when prices recede all down 
the line Swift & Company cannot continue 
to pay the producer the same prices as 
before, and still remain in the packing 
business. 

All the packer can do is to keep the 
expense of turning live stock into meat ata 
minimum, so that the consumer can get as 
much as possible for his money, and the 
producer as much as possible for his live 
stock. 

Thanks to its splendid plants, modern 
methods, branch houses, car routes, fleet of 
refrigerator cars, experience and organiza- 
tion, Swift & Company is able to pay for 
live stock 85 per cent of what it receives for 
meat and by-products, and to cover ex- 
pense of production and distribution, as 
well as its profit (a small fraction of a cent 
per pound), out of the other 15 per cent. 





© S.& Co. 
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Scored cylinder walls and faulty 


valve action—that’s the result of 


“gritty”? carbon in your engine. This 
abrasive variety of carbon is de- 
posited by many oils—impure oils 
which are not so completely refined 
s Texaco. 

The hot plate test is a fair test. It 
shows exactly how various oils react 
in the engine of your car. Note the 
heavy carbon deposit left by most of 
the oils. And note particularly where 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil was tested. 

Here is one full-bodied motor oil 
Which is free from “gritty”? carbon. 
It forms only a suggestion of a soft 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEX 


TEX: a 7 
ACO PRODUCTS ... . For the Home — Texaco Kerosene, 
xaco | ' ‘ _ = an 

iquid Wax Dressing, Texaco Home Lubricant, Texaco Tex- 
A i < - 
For the Farm Texaco Tractoil, Texaco Axle Grease, Texaco 


Harnes Oil, T< Aa 


arator Oil, Texaco Cup Grease, Texaco Roofing. 


Free from 
Gritty Carbon test proves it 
































The HOT PLATE 








fluffy substance—a down which blows 
away instantly. Texaco is super- 
refined by a special process from se- 
lected crudes. Its full body gives 
definite assurance that it will not 
“run out” at top engine temperature. 

Keep your engine clean as a whistle 
—always running smoothly by using 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil exclusively. 
Never use any other. Stop where 
you see the Texaco Red Star with 
the Green T today. 

And for more power use the new 
and better Texaco Gasoline. It’s high 
test but costs no more. Sold in every 


State. 


XACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 





Texaco Golden Motor 

il dropped on a metal 
surface heated to about 
700° F. leaves no car- 
bon. To the left is an 
actual reproduction of 
the carbon smudges 
left by five other oils. 


FULL BODY 





CLEAN-CLEAR-PURE 
7 








“Hasn't 
Scratched 


One. .two.. three.. 

As quick and easy as can be! 
One—cover the glass with the magic lather. 
Two—a moment’s wait for it to dry. 
Three—whisk it off with a clean, dry cloth! 


Four... five. . six... 

One of Bon Ami’s masic tricks! 
Not a streak, not a smudge, not a scratch 
—glass so clear you hardly know it’s there! 


Seven... eight .. nine... 
and right on up—count the many uses of 
Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder! The 


: Dy wider and Cake 


‘ 
' EVERY HOME NEEDS BOTH 


compact, handy Cake is America’s favorite 
for windows and mirrors; while the snowy 
white Powder is especially convenient for 
bathtubs, basins and tiling... fine kitchen 
utensils... just dozens of things. 


Bon Ami Powder and Cake—‘‘Partners in 
Cleanliness’’—to lighten and quicken your 
housework. The same scratchless ingre- 
dients in both. Keep them always handy! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY NEW YORK 


In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


CHILDREN 


The adventures of the . 

funny Bunny Knights and the beautiful Princess Bon 
Ami. Full of delighttul illustrations and amusing rhymes 
which are sure to be enjoyed by any youngster Send 
4 cents in stamps to the Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery 
Place, New York City for a copy of this interesting book. 


Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake () Powder () Both ()) 











